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Aldis 500 


The latest Aldis—the ideal projector for filmstrips and 
2-in. x 2-in. slides—colour or black and white. Its tremendously 
increased illumination and extra-cool projection have been made 
possible by the latest mains voltage Biplane projector lamp 
Fitted with the new Aldis Star 4-in. f/2.8 Anastigmat hard-coated 
lens for maximum definition over the whole picture area. Complete 


with 2-in. x 2-in. slide carrier 


500w. lamp (all voltages) €1.17.0 £ 
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“Please Sir...” 


“‘ Sir. The new heaters on the changing room walls, Sir.” 
“ Yes, Jones ?” 


“ They’re physics aren’t they sir? I mean the man who 
was putting them up said De La Rue heaters work by 
infra red — and infra red’s physics, sir, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, Jones. Infra red, as you put it, is physics.” 
“Well, how do they work sir ? I thought infra red was 
lamps footballers use to get better.” 

“* Infra red, Jones, is radiant heat. The sun’s rays are a 
good example. They travel at 186,000 miles per second 
through the ether, not warming the air, but bringing heat 


’ 


directly to shine on your murky face.’ 





“* But the De La Rue heaters don’t shine like the sun, sir.”’ 


“* No, Jones, the sun emits all kinds of rays including infra 





red and ultra violet, but De La Rue heaters emit only infra 
red — the warming rays. No energy 1s spent producing 
light rays. Is that clear?” 
“I suppose so, sir. Anyway, there’s a difference 
in the changing rooms now sir, it’s nice and warm.” 


“ So are we all, Jones. So are we all.” 


Budding Einsteins apart, infra red heating by De La Rue is the most 
efficient, most economical heating system a local authority can instal 
in chilly sheds, temporary classrooms, corridors and other draughty 
places. They beam a steady warmth down on to people and things 
from a height of about eight feet — and leave the draughts to their 
own devices. De La Rue gas-fired infra red heaters are cheap to 
instal and, because they have no lengthy ‘ warming up’ period, 
they are cheap to run too! For chapter and verse write to 

Thomas De La Rue & Co. Ltd., (Gas Division Dept SH6) 

Imperial House, 84 86 Regent Street, London W.1. 
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The Role of the Grammar Schools 


By THE 


Addressing a joint meeting of the Associations of 
Assistant Masters and Assistant Mistresses in London on 
December 30th, Sir David made his first publi 
speech as Minister of Education, and in his opening remarks 
referred to himself as a newcomer to the 
world and emphasized the need for advice from experienced 
people such as the members 

The fact that had been most thrust upon our attention 
was the intense anxiety of parents to get their children into 
a grammar school sefore the examination they dream and 
when the child fails they furiously to 


Eccles 
educational 


of these two associations 


scheme, and write 


their M.P 

They may not, said Sir David, “ have a very clear 
just what it is they envy about your work, whether it 1 
your tradition of sound learning, your corporate spirit, the 
size of your classes, or even your exams; but it adds up to 
a conviction that the grammar the com 
say, the top 


ile a 


schools are, as 


And yet in spite of this popularity with the publi 
which In its way must be a comfort, you are, | am warned, 
not altogether satisfied with the and distinctly 
uneasy about the future. There is certainly something here 
for a Minister to do, and I will help you all I can; but 
coming fresh into the picture I had better first try to 
describe 


present 


The Position as | see it. 


‘What is there to be said about this anxiety of the 
parents to get their children to grammar schools? I do 
not think that this is temporary, for the English are a race 
Nor do | 


to your 


of social climbers, and none the worse for that 
think it unimportant. It 
independen e 
disturbed the politicians smell votes, and some of them are 
proposal to remove the anxiety 

however uncertain its long-term effects To-day we have 
such a proposal, sincerely put forward by some educationists, 
that is to deal with the trouble at the 
absorbing yrammar st hools into compre he nsive hools 
his is ani 
speech in itself I 


could be a real danger 


because whenever the public is_ widely 


tempted to support any 


and source by 
ue which on another occasion will merit a 
will only say that to settle the 
pattern of secondary education one must choose between 
for it is impossible to apply both 
comprehensive 


now 


justice and equality 
principle it once 

schools prefer equality 
prefer justice M\ 


assassination of the 


rhose who support 

Her Majesty’: 
colleagues and I will never agree to the 
grammar schools We 


1 to flourish, because we have 


present Government 


want you to 
continue an measured the 
value of vour contribution to the character 
strength of our country 


“ This is 


reputation and 
and we find it irreplaceable 


not to say that everything to do with the 


MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


grammar schools is perfect No one would claim that, 
ind I am now going to ask you to consider very seriously the 
main direction in which your development should go 

‘* Such a consideration must start from an understanding 
of the spirit and needs of the times in which we live. The 
age of aggressive Communism and nuclear physics brings 
tremendous new 
alike. We cannot choose to live like our grandfathers, and 
yet how easy it is to go on as though we could 

** Let me take you to about the year 1800, 
someone asked Mr. Pitt how he managed to grasp and control 
all the aspects of the struggle with Napoleon Mr. Pitt 
replied ‘I am able to do this because no man comes into 
my room, be he minister, soldier, sailor, 
manufacturer, but in ten minutes I know his 
well as he does himself.’ Imagine any of us making such a 
claim to-day. Yet I feel sure that a hundred and fifty years 
ago it was not a vain boast, but the truth The mental 
distances between Mr. Pitt and all the experts were then 
small enough for well-furnished mind to bridge them 
all 

* But in the 1950s how far the be 
become separated from each other in the 
mysteries of 


problems to governments and schools 


back when 


banker or 
business as 


one 


t-educated men have 
pursuit of the 
ychology, modern 
little common 


ever-remoter 
warfare and economics 
ground 
minds, and may even despise one another 
“ Here is a recent example of this modern incomprehen 
sion. During the committee stage of the Atomic Energy 
till the reached Westminster that some Ja 
fishermen had been burned by the radio-active dust hurled 
up by the explosion of a hydrogen bomb in the Pacifi 
Several speakers in the debate, deeply moved by this 
accident without parallel, drew on their imaginations to 
of the earth 
noticed 


cience, p 
[here is dangerously 
Good strangers to each other's 


now men are 


knowledge 


news panese 


describe the danger to all the flora and fauna 
“Up in the Gallery listening to thei 
sort of 


peeches l 


i scientist of vintage, the man who is 
essential to the modern greatness of Britain. 1 sought him 
out to ask him what he thought of the debate. He 
with scorn and contempt, ‘ It’s outrageous’ he said 
yp ak of things they 


Parliament 


post war 


met me 
that 


uch idiots should be allowed to know 


nothing about He was ready to get rid of 
lo him it was 
physics 

‘IT left him wondering to myself which was the 
dangerous, the bomb or his state of mind, and praying that 
there were very few like him And yet we cannot put the 
clock back we must have more 
engineers, not less. For we know 
We can see that the attr 
the promise to apply science for the benefit of backward 


a useless institution in the world of modern 


more 


mientist ind more 


what we are up af inst 


central ction of Communism is 
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peoples quicker than free men with their Parliamentary 
discussions and delays can apply it; and especially to 
apply it quicker in Asia and Africa 

fhe enemies of personal liberty are well armed with 
this dazzling promise. If in the event they outpace u 
raising the standard of life they will gain the mastery of 
the world. Hut it need not happen. We are much better 
equipped than they are provided that we too embrace the 
scientific revolution and navigate its mysterious currents 
without losing our tolerance and respect for individual man 


in 


On what our Survival Depends. 

This leads me to make my chief point survival 
does not only depend on increasing the number of our 
scientists, but the faithfulness of these and 
to the traditions of free and humane society 
Arrogance is one danger; awkwardness with other people 
is another. I must ask you a question about this. Is there 
an important minority of post-war scholars who are not 
quite filling the bill, for instance when they are national 
service officers or go straight into industry 

I seem to hear increasingly this sort of judgment 
passed on this sort of boy ‘ He is a very clever fellow, quite 
alright on his own, but he is no good with the men.’ No 
good with the men. We have universal suffrage now, we 
have given huge hostages to ‘the men’; and how are 
policies to be explained or teamwork secured unless the 
ablest of the coming generation go into the world good 
mixers and competent leaders ? 

The tremendous importance of clever men getting on 
with all sorts of people is your business, essentially your 
business in the grammar schools. You alone can effectively 
nourish and develop sympathy and understanding between 
future experts and between the experts and the rest of us 


our 
also on men 


women a 
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It is too late when they go to the universities. Cramming 
and specialisation can already have done the damage 
I ask the boys and girls coming out of your schools, when 
I meet them, what they think about scientists and 
mathematicians. Some say that already at seventeen or 
eighteen they are separated from the others, a different 
breed, marked off for life 


We must have more Scientists. 

I acknowledge with all praise the great improvements 
which you have made in the last twenty-five years on the 
science side of your schools. But now you must go faster 
and further: we must have still more scientists and each 
of them with a much broader mind. Here is your problem 
on the solution of which depends our civilisation 

Presumably the arts people must learn more science 
and the science people more arts, and what of it if they go 
to the universities somewhat less stuffed with their special 
subjects? A man can specialise all the rest of his life, but 
once he has wrapped himself up in the lonely superiority of 
his special subject he goes into life like a diver goes to the 
bottom of the sea, encased in his own atmosphere and looking 
only for one particular thing ; once he is insensitive to the 
feelings of others and contemptuous of their faults, he is 
falling out of step with a free society and God knows down 
what totalitarian path he may turn. 

But even if you agree with me so far you may say that 
you cannot do what I suggest until the universities alter 
their requirements. There is a most difficult problem here. 
Speaking as a newcomer to this field it seems to me there is 


need for closer contact between the universities and the 
schools. I cannot believe that either would put 
specialisation above civilisation, and that is what it 


comes to 

This is in no sense an appeal for lower standards 
No one who has experienced the rough winds of this 
competitive world can advocate for his children soft options 
all round the curriculum. That is not what I am after 
I want the mixture as strong or stronger than ever but the 
proportions changed more arts for the scientists, more 
science for the others. 

“In bringing about this fusion I suppose the initiative 
lies with the arts. They are the old nobility of education, 
they live in the big house full of beautiful things and 
honourable scars, it is for them to open their doors to the 
new men and women, who are putting their hands on the 
wealth and the power, but whose manners may at first 
awkward and whose need is to share the grace and 
humanity of the past. 

Do not imagine this will be a one-way traffic. Nuclear 
fission is the stuff to make the greatest poetry, there is no 
reason why architecture as curiously beautiful as St. Mark’s 
at Venice should not be inspired by atomic piles and power 
stations; and surely to be able to destroy millions of 
your fellow men or to raise them to levels of prosperity 
unknown in history must lead to deeper thoughts about 
the purpose and meaning of life. All this will happen if 
the arts will take science by the hand and science is not too 
proud to learn from those who can never penetrate her 
peculiar mysteries 


be 


Curzon Street has gone to Burnham. 

But Mr. Boswell will tell me all this must remain a 
dream unless your schools can attract more and better 
qualified tea hers, espec ially, but not solely, in science and 
mathematics I agree. A month ago I made the first 
move to bring this about It am told, unique 
Hitherto Burnham has always come to Curzon Street, but 
this time Curzon Street has gone to Burnham. | have asked 
the Committee to assess the results of the pool of special 
allowances and to recommend what more should be done. 

‘In my letter to the Burnham Committee I have asked 
them to look at the position of all teachers engaged in more 


was, I 
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responsible or advanced work, and I have mentioned 
particularly the importance of offering career 
adequate to attract enough teachers distinguished 
quality. So now the ball is in the Burnham court, and we 


shall have to see what return they make. 


pr spect 


of 


Teachers’ Pensions. 
Thinking of salaries leads on to 
Every time the salary goes up the pension does too, and 
this is why the 1925 Scheme ran into trouble. Since the 
war we have had stiff doses of inflation accompanied by no 
less than five mark-ups in salary scales, which in turn have 
led to the certain prospect of a huge deficiency on the 
Pension Account. For this reason we are embarking on the 
difficult negotation of a new scheme, which must contain 
provisions for maintaining its solvency whenever changes 
occur in salaries or in other respects, 
We can bring into these discussions certain 
which I know are of special interest to you, such as were 
included in Dame Florence Horsbrugh’'s Bill 


Early Leavers. 


“ Finally a word about early-leavers: you 
extremely well in keeping a steadily growing number of 
boys and girls at school after sixteen and I have confidence 
you will press on with this work. But as you know the 
wastage is still too high [he Central Advisory Council's 
most valuable report on this problem just published 
should provoke a spirited discussion, to which I will listen 
before deciding for how much more help I must ask the 
Chancellor. 

* This second hint of more money should remind us how 
vital it is to arouse wider support for education from the 
general body of the taxpayers and the ratepayers. You 
and I are cramped in our work because education has been 


Teachers’ Pensions 


points 


have done 


a somewhat isolated service discussed and understood by 
too limited a company of specialists. The accent in publi 
places has been too much on building and too little on 
the children and teachers 

** We should all like to remedy this. We should all like 
to see education the exciting and widely debated topic it 


deserves to be. What I can do I will. It may even be a 
help that I am no specialist in education, but it seem 
important to say firmly that I am on the side of the 
revolution ; by fair means or foul this revolution will 


force out of you more scientists and more mathematicians 


but will they be as interested in flesh and blood as in 
formulae and numbers ? 

“ That is the question. If you who teach in grammar 
schools cannot answer it, who can? Can anvone else 


bring together the arts and the sciences and make the 
marriage of the twentieth century? I think not. I pray 
you do your best.” 


Parliamentary Secretary Investigates 


During the Parliamentary recess, Mr. Dennis Vosper, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education, has 
visited a number of areas to get a first-hand acquaintance 


with the difficulties which handicapped children and their 
teachers have to face. The problems of handicapped 
children are one of the Parliamentary Secretary's special 


interests and Sir David Eccles, the Minister of Education 
has asked him to look after this branch of the Ministry 
work 

Mr 
country and met local committee member 
tors on the spot to hear about the problems 
to face in implementing the Ministry's ne of 
providing secondary schools rural of 
encouraging authorities and managers to improve existing 
buildings under the ‘ minor programme 


Vosper also visited some rural schools the West 
and administra 


thev have 


poli y 


in areas and 


works 
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The Challenge of Television 

At a meeting in London this month of the Society of Film 
Teachers, the chairman, Mr. |]. Smith, said that this new 
mass-medium threatened a decline of what we thought of 
as culture. Particularly it affected the young people who 
were being taught the mere mechanics of literacy lelevision 
programmes might be pruned of direct immorality, violence 
might be watered down, religious precepts undefiled, But 
there was a dangerous immorality in cheapness and 
shoddiness The B.B.C, had standard 
Commercial television might well plumb even lower depths 
and invite even larger audiences by the amount of money 
it could afford to spend on fanfares and tinsel. 

He appealed to teachers to adopt a more positive attitude 
towards television and towards the children’s programmes 
in particular. The B.B.C., he said, had declared that they 
could not provide television for the schools for some time ; 
but commercial television would willing to 
finance schools’ television because of the prestige it would 
give them. 


set no high 


sponsors be 


This need not appal them, he went on ‘Many of us are 
not ashamed to use sponsored films in the schools, Many 
years ago teachers missed the bus as far as school films were 


concerned. Don't let us miss the bus again with television.” 

The meeting then passed a resolution urging the 
immediate appointment by the Independent Television 
Authority of the children’s programmes advisory committee, 
as required by the Television Act, 1954, and that the Society 
should be represented on that Committee 


Sir Wilfrid Martineau, M.C., T.D., M.A., is to be the next 
president of the Association of Education Committee 
He was Lord Mayor of Birmingham 1940-41 and 
chairman of the City’s Education Committee from 1943-1952 
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Museums in the Education Service 


By Miss B, 


WINSTANLEY. 


1 paper read at the North of England Education Conference 


A few weeks ago the Arts Council staged in London an 
exhibition of the Abbé Breuil’s drawings of prehistoric cave 
from France and Spain: These works of art provide 
i pictorial record of certain aspects of man’s existence on 
the earth in the ages before the invention of writing ; much 
as these pictures tell us of prehistoric times, the early 
products of the skill of man’s hands can convey even more 
Comparatively few people are fortunate enough to be able 
to visit the caves of Lescaux or Altamira and to experience 
at first hand the spirited and lovely paintings there ; but 
all of us at some time or another have the opportunity of 
visiting a museum in which there are Stone, Bronze or 
Iron Age relics 

Apparently, we are living in a visual age : but most of the 
things we actively look at, as against those we passively see, 
tend to be two-dimensional representations of three 
dimensional objects and occurrences, We spend long periods 
of our leisure time looking at illustrated magazines and 
at the cinema and television screens. Indeed, 
we even judge the winners of many of our sporting events 
by examining photographs 

Ciné filmstrip projectors rapidly becoming 
essential ingredients of the equipment of every school, a 
prophesied forty years ago at the Annual 
the Museums Association in a paper on 
and the School’’ read by Mr. Howarth, 
Shefheld Museum and Art Gallery. “A 
Howarth, ‘ that is likely to have absorbing 
the kinematograph Moving pictures are not 
likely to become part of the practical work of the museum, 
though it is probable that they will ultimately have a 
distinctive and valuable place in school teaching.’ So far, 
Mr. Howarth has certainly been proved right, but later in 
his paper he was further from the mark in saying that “ in 
a large city it would be impossible to have a kinematograph 
and as the subjects to be taught by them 
common to all, one or two centres would be 
this purpose Museums obviously suggest 
themselves as the proper centres.’ 

Although at the time when Mr. Howarth read his paper 
a small number of museums were pioneering in providing 
of one kind or another for schools—Mr. Howarth 
the vanguard of the museum education 
‘ment, and schools in the City of Sheffield had for some 
years been able to borrow cases of specimens from the 
museum-—the profession as a whole did not exactly welcome 
school parties visiting their museums and art galleries, or 
relish the idea of lending their exhibits to schools. Indeed, 
in the following Mr. Howarth's paper, 
curator specifically stated ; “ I do not think it is our business 
in any way to teach people who come round.’ 

This attitude does not seem quite so unreasonable when 
that the first public museum was 
this country—the Ashmolean at Oxford, in 
the century—few had been set up for the 
purpose of public instruction the majority developed as 
the result of the growing interest in popular education 

the nineteenth century ; practically all the early 
including the Ashmolean and the British Museum, 
developed as the result of the acquisitive habits of nobles, 
scholars and travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 


paint ing 


papers, ofr 


and are 
situation 
Conference of 
The Museum 
the lLhivector of 
factor,” said Mr 


result iS 


for each school 
would be 


sufficient for 


facilities 
himself was in 
mov 


cliscussion one 


we remember 
established in 


since 


seventeenth 


during 


ones 


centuries 

lwo exceptions were the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and the Science Museum, both originating as a result of 
the Great Exhibition of 1851: both administered by the 


| attractive or tasteful 








| the 


Science and Art Department (which, after divorce from 
the Board of Trade, and marriage to the Department of 
Education was eventually to metamorphose into the 
Ministry of Education); both pioneers in educational 
work, the Victoria and Albert with the first loan or 
circulation service, established in 1855, and the Science 
Museum with its children’s gallery which was opened in 
1931. 

rhe Great Exhibition of 1851 really epitomised the 
museum spirit of that period; the majority of museums 
and art galleries were overcrowded with vast collections 
of specimens of natural history, curios, antiquities and 
paintings. Rarely were the exhibits arranged in an 
manner; seldom any attempt 
made to interpret the exhibits to the visiting public, for 
curators believed that their duties only of 
collecting, preserving and displaying certain classes of 
material. 

For the first two decades of this century only a handful 
of museums offered facilities of kind to 


Was 


consisted 


any schools or 


| children, nor was much being done to exploit their resources 


in the organized service of adults. 

During the 1920s, however, the pioneering spirit shown 
by the more progressive began to spread 
Amongst museum workers a consciousness of their 
responsibilities in the field of education increased, and by 
1930, out of some 560 museums, 106 received regular 
visits from groups of school children accompanied by a 
teacher; fifty provided special facilities for these visits, 
such as rooms or galleries devoted to children’s interests 
or lectures illustrated by lantern slides ; twenty museums 
including Sheffield—provided cases of material available 
for loan to schools ; and three of these museums employed 
officers who were in charge of those facilities offered by the 
museum concerning schools and children. One or two began 
to concern with children visiting museums in 
their leisure time as distinct from school visits. 

rhe Museums Association on frequent occasions at its 
conferences heard papers on various aspects of the 
educational value of museums to adults and more especially 
to children ; in three reports submitted to the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees by Dr. E. E. Lowe and by 
Sir Henry Miers in 1928, and by Major—now Sir Frank 
Markham in 1938 the importance of developing educational 
facilities was very strongly Nor was there any 
doubt as to the usefulness of the services provided, which 
in every instance received the full support of those members 


museums 


themselves 


stressed 


| of the teaching profession to whom they were available. 


Indeed, in several localities, the magnitude of the response 
became a positive embarrassment to the museums and their 
stalis. 

And yet, with but isolated exceptions, the educational 
world apart from teachers appeared to be completely 
indifferent to what was going on. The initiative for 
originating both intra-mural and extra-mural school 
services came, with one or two honourable exceptions, 
from the museums, and not, as might be expected, from 
Local Education Authorities. Nor did many Local 
Education Authorities support services, either morally or 


| financially, once they were established 


A single official publication—the Board of Education's 
Memorandum on ‘‘ Museums and the Schools,” produced 
in 1931 at the instigation of the Standing Commission on 
Museums and Galleries—expressed the hope that the 
pamphlet would “stimulate a wider interest in the 
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educational possiblities of museums and galleries and lead 


their more ducational purposes 


that 


effective use ior ¢ 


the belief the existing prejudice 


ure ly 
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yuld most he overcome if a of children 


enjoying the 


generation 


tematu opportunitie ol 
modern mu 


Wheth om 


um 


not the Heard 


faith in Pamphlet 87 was 
the present generation 
the museum world 
disruptive effects of the 
of a century 
the of 


tied, it m certam that during 
taken place 
no doubt, to the 
turbed the dust 


and perhaps from 


revolution ha in due 


im part, war 
which ti from 


their 


museun 


wallerve curators 
too 
Mu 


elucation 1s 


minds 


eum workers have developed a outlook ; 
now regarded as one of the primary functions 
museum ; the standard of display methods has been 
immeasurably increased, not only in appearance and content 
but also in the ways in which exhibits are interpreted to 
visitors The whole environment has been improved ; tea 
rooms and caféteria are provided when possible ; comfortable 
chairs and floral decorations help to create an atmosphere 
in which the greatest benefit can be obtained from the 
contemplation of exhibits; temporary exhibitions, lunch 
hour concerts, and film shows attract visitors, and what was 
once a dreary building becomes a living, 
community institution. 

The South Bank Exhibition, with its tremendous popular 
appeal, represented, perhaps, the trends in museology just 
as did its great predecessor a century ago. 

In museum provision for schools, development has been 
rapid and heartening. Out of the 650 public 
museums and art galleries now open in the British Isles, 
400 receive regular visits from school parties, 200 making 
special provision of some kind or another ; about 100 make 
loans to schools, while fifty have really well established 
Joan services in operation, and there are eighty schools 
service officers employed by museums 

Apart from this numerical increase, immense strides 
have been made in the last two decades in the methods 
employed in the use of museum exhibits as aids to learning 

Children naturally endowed with healthy curiosity 
80 that it is not surprising that museums are places which 
attract them But if a child's initial curiosity remains 
atisfied, his interest rapidly wanes and turns to other 
This is what can happen to a child 
museum which the standard of 
that lively curiosity is discourayed 
no exhibit within his mental grasp 
labels are aimed at the informed 
there 1 no display popular 
the child nothing from 
his interest the the 


ind sensibly 


new 


ola 


progressive, 


ire 


thing who find 
himself in a 


in either 


tlisplay 18 sO poor os 


where there ! 


where 
visitor and 

In such 
his visit 


explanatory 
where on a lowal 
circumstance 
the 
to 
use 
play 

to the 
the 


other 


gain to 


museum in things museum has 


offer rapidly disappears very 
of the space offered by the museum gallery 
his interesting 


ind his companions 


he makes 
iS a covered 
round activities 
child 


museum cases 


as they may be 
make him a 
their contents 


natural 


menace to 
and 
the 


an annoyance to 
of the museum 
oO that he is eventually turned out to pursue hi 
activities in more suitable surroundings. 


As a result, the 
museum becomes to him at best a fortress guarded by 
who must be outwitted by 


cunning at worst, a 
dull building offering no scope for profitable activity and 
where 

The child visitor is one of the problems 
that a has to face: there are still a few museums 
in this country, and many on the continent, where children 
adult actively 
entering museums and, even more 


visitor ind enemy 


attendant 


warcder 


one i unwelcome anyhow 


unattached 
curator 
unaccompanied by 


are discouraged 


trom 


80, art galleries 


Obviously, the museum gallery is not a 
for intense physical activity of any kind 
the the 


invidious form of negative action 


suitable 
but just to shut 
unattached child is 

In the first place, the 


pla 


museum doors against 
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child is 
he 1 


ustially prompted by curiosity to visit the museum 
therefore im a favourable state for absorbing worth 
information if it is provided for him in a suitable 
i hort, in an educable state. If he is turned 
away he is being deprived of the opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge, surely an offence which no thinking person 
would condone. In the second place, the curator who does 
not welcome visits from unattached children often forgets 
that he is turning away potential adult visitors of the 
future. 

Happily, the majority of curators to-day recognize the 
importance of encouraging visits from children whether 
accompanied by adults or not, and provide facilities which 
will encourage the youngster to use his time in the galleries 
to the best advantage, to behave in an inoffensive manner, 
and to repeat his visit on many other occasions whenever, 
in fact, he wants to know or to do something definite and 
not just when he is idle, mischievous or bored 

Facilities provided to meet these needs take various 
forms : sometimes part of the museum is arranged specifi 
ally with children in mind: it may that a corner of a 
gallery or a single show case is devoted to topics likely to 
be of interest to children, and presented in a manner which 
is comprehensible by them. Sometimes a whole gallery, or 
in or instances a whole museum, is devoted to 
things arranged so as to provide interest and information 
to children, a practice met with more frequently in America 
than in Britain. 


vhile 


form ne is n 


be 


one two 


Probably the best known example of a children’s gallery 
that in the Science Museum in This 
designed to introduce the younger visitors, a simple 
and attractive manner, to the mature collections ' 
largely means of dioramas, and exhibits which can be 
put into action by the child turning a handle or pressing 
a button. The educational value of this type of exhibit is 
by no means universally accepted ; there is some doubt 
that its obvious attractiveness to children may lie not in 
the agreeable assimilation of knowledge but in the sheer 
satisfaction of turning handles or pressing buttons and 
thereby making something happen; there can no 
that a child learns anything more from this 
operation than he would if he operated a slot-machine on 
the pier at the sea-side 
During the past six years at the Natural History Museum 
South 


is London Is 
in 
more 


by 


be 
guarantee 


in Kensington, a very successful Children’s Centre 
has been developing, largely due to the initiative of Miss 
Jacqueline Palmer, a qualified teacher now on the staff of 
the museum 4 corner of the central hall near to the main 
entrance of the museum has been oft and fully 
equipped with all that young naturalists require to pursue 
their uwnterests under the guidance of Miss Palmer and her 


assistant 


screened 


children flock to the centre in large numbers in 


thew spare time ;, a 


{ well as drawing, filling in questionnaires, 
1 } 


andiing specimens the Centre, the children are 
to the galleries intelligently But the 
museum which runs what is probably the most complete 
lessure time for children is the 
s Gefirve Museum in Shoreditch 


an in 


encouraged use 


scheme County 
So satisfactorily 
has the technique of dealing with children developed at the 


Gefiryé wader Mrs. Quennell 


London 
Council 
and even more under her 
sor Mrs. Harrison, that many people erroneously 
of this museum the history of furniture and 
making as a museum for children. While children 
do indeed form a large proportion of the visting public, the 
Getirye remains primarily a collection of study material 
arranged in period rooms and of special value to local 
craftsmen to Children from five years of 
ywge upwards visit the museum in very large numbers during 
week-ends and school holidays. Once inside, the children 
pursue individual interests they are 
a member of the stati, who helps each child to 
embark on some form of activity, issuing sheets which can 
be completed with sketches or information gathered from 


sIcces 
think 
cabinet 


ol 


and students 


are encouraged to 


received by 
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children (on the other group is very big 


members will almost unable to see everything 
should in the gallery 
the size of a group, many 
vorth while to arrange visits 

that the teachers get into touch with the museum curator 
or the officer at the museum well 
of the that proper arrangements for the 
reception of the children can be made, and so that the 
necessary preparations ot 
necessary, of 
the 


they In spite of this restriction on 
teachers still find it 
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tem operating in the particular museum. If there is a 
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brief talk on the selected subject, after which they will 
and sketche 
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will interpret the museum 
children throughout the 
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museums are to place at the disposal of 
specimen 
illustrate the lesson 


equipment can be 


parte i where from the 
assembled to 


ind 
and 
Glasgow Museum Schools Department, under the director 
ship of Mr Thompson, probably the 
most complete provision for school visits of any 


where projectors used 


Samuel provides 
museum in 

a large room accommodating 120 children is 
this is fully equipped for showing slick film 
that 
hHlowarth's prophes y 


the country 
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fulfilling Mr 
to the lesson or course of lessons is drawn from the museum 
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of spec ialist schools officers, all 
onduct the different museum 
the last minutes of each 
lesson the children are taken to that part of the gallery where 
the subject they have been studying is fully illustrated in 


ind films (s Glasgow 8 one of the places 


and specimens relating 


stores and arranged on the walls and display tables 
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who 


Glasgow service has a 
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the museum cases In passing it 1s interesting to note that 
the Glasgow Schools established in 1941 by 
the Art Gallery Museum Committee in 
co-operation with the City Education Committee, which is 
now responsible for financing and staffing the service. 
Across Scotland, in Aberdeen Art Gallery, a Schools 
Service Room is provided where a succession of art 
exhibitions having a special appeal for school children is 
arranged throughout the vear. This room is run in close 
co-operation with the City Education Committee. The 
success of this system indicates that more art galleries 
need encouragement in developing services of some kind 
for schools and children, Very few do anything at all 
art galleries are not good at attempting any kind of popular 
interpretation of their treasures—-probably because of a 
mistaken belief that young people are incapable of 
appreciating works of art Yet any teacher knows that 
children get intense enjoyment from good pictures, 
surely enjoyment is the key to appreciation ? 
Although there can be little doubt at all as to the value 
of taking parties of school children to museums and art 
galleries they can be shown things which they 
would otherwise never see at all, neither the museum nor 
the teaching profession is unanimous over two points 
these are whether a member of the museum staff, who is 
with the exhibits, or the teacher, who is familiar 
ibility of the children, is the right person to 
a group of children in the museum, and 
whether it is better for children to spend the whole of their 
visit in the galleries than in a special classroom, however 
well equipped the classroom may be 
4 great many schools do, however, take advantage of 
facilitie uled for organized whether these 
include the services of a schools officer and a well equipped 
classr although it is necessary to realize that it 
is sometime difficult to fit such visits already 


school 1s at a distance 


 ~erTvice was 


Glasgow and 


and 


where 


familiar 
with the 


take charge of 


pro. visits, 


om or not 
into an 
crowded time table, parti ularly if the 
from the museum, so that some schools prefer to make use 
of loan services where they exist 

rhe Victoria and Albert Museum's Circulation Depart 
ment was opened in 1855, and thus became the pioneer of 
the school museum loan although its use was 
restricted to art schools and some secondary schools, a 
restriction which unfortunately still exists in spite of 
efforts to make its material available over a wider field. 
It was at Liverpool Museum in 1884 that the first loan 
ervice providing exhibits for the use of elementary schools 
was established, and since that time service after 
another started A further development took 
place in 1935 the Carnegie | Kingdom Trustee 
offered to two or three experimental 
circulating The first 
1936, under the 
Committee and 
is a basis: the second 


service, 


one 

has been 
vhen nited 

financial assistance 


museum scheme in county areas 


experiment was launched m Derbyshire in 
administration of the 


without a public museum or gallery 


County Education 


scheme was launched in Leicestershire, where the County 
Education Authority came to an agreement with Leicester 
City Museum, which was already operating a loan service 
under its very able Director, the late Dr. E. E. Lowe 

The most ambitious loan service was established at the 
National Museum of Wales in 1948, with financial support 
from all but one of the Welsh Local Education Authorities 
This service, staffed with specialist schools officers, will 
ultimately cover the whole of Wales, loans being made to 
secondary schools in the first place 
is, in the words of Dr. Dilwyn 
National Museum of Wales 
teach through things.’ 


The aim of this service 
John, the Director of the 
to interest, to inspire and to 


All these services provide sets of exhibits consisting for 


the main part of objects which children would otherwise 


only be able to see in galleries and which 
can be used as aids to learning in the ordinary course of the 
classroom lesson. The use of a loan service has several very 


Continued on page 224. 
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fi EPIDIASCOPE MIRRORS 
REVOLVING 
\ Customers’ own Epidiascope mirrors 
BLACKBOARDS can be re-silvered by return of post or 


can be surface aluminised in five to ten 











The most modern type of days 

Blackboard, providing 

double the normal amount Surface silvered layers reflect the largest 
of writing surface. amount of light when they are new, 


Essential for the are inexpensive and can be despatched 
classroom and appreciated 
by all engaged in 

the teaching profession. 


Latest design. 
Pro. Patented almost entirely untarnishable, although 


promptly 


The surface aluminised mirrors are 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE CATALOGUE they are more expensive and take longer 


( T FROM 
ON REQUEST FRO to carry out 


TIDMARSH & SONS por 
LAYCOCK STREET LONDON N1. to customers’ drawings 
makers of all types of 


BLINDS: CURTAINS: SHUTTERS GOWLLANDS LIMITED 


MORLAND ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY, ENGLAND 














Manufacturers for the Wholesale trade only 
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copy this , Picture Frames 


' SPECIAL CLEARANCE LINE OI 
character | STURDY FRAMES, VERY SUITABLI 
FOR SCHOOL, INSTITUTION AND 

PUBLIC HALL USI 


° , a . Specification 
Plasticine Plain oak frame, 30-in. ~ 20-in., 


one removable hardboard back, metal 
turns, two screw rings, no glass 


~ PRICES: 
Modélicu wi Thain 


There are no limits to what can be modelled in * Plasticine.’ PER DOZEN FRAMES . 21 EACH 


Older children may try their hands at lifelike subjects PER GROSS FRAMES =. - 20/- EACH 
whilst the little ones make their own fascinating experiment 


* Plasticine ’ is a wonderful medium for self-expression. All , , , 
schools should keep a good supply Special reduction for larger quantities 


Other quality Harbutt products for classroom use include SAMPLE FRAME - «+ 23/6 cash with order 
IDEAL white and ROMAN CITY and 


coloured chalks WONDER CRAYONS A. Gq: CLARKE 
ACORN and FREXON PLASTONI lf-hardening _ , : — —_ 
eae 1.8) cts saber 41, RIVERSIDE DRIVE, MITCHAM 


Inventors and sole makers of *Plasticin SI IRREY 
HARBUTT’'S PLASTICINE LTD., Bathampton, Bath, Somerset 
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Ir is interesting, and to a Christian most 
Christmastide. encouraging, to compare the observance 

of Christmas as so recently witnessed 
with the practice of forty, thirty or even twenty years 
ago. It is just possible that the religious provisions of 
the Education Act, 1944, and their zealous operation by 
teachers in all types of schools to-day are among the 
chief reasons for the re-Christianising of that holy 
season. The earliest Christmas cards produced in this 
religious sign, symbol or 
message. It certainly is not so to-day. More remarkable, 
however, is the growing popularity of the Christmas 
crib. What was until recently as a popish 
practice and therefore ipso facto idolatrous, or as ‘ high 
Church ' mummery and therefore to be equally abhorred, 
may now be found in ‘county’ as well as Church 
schools, in hospitals and even shop windows and public 
least town the local Rotary Club 
beautiful and devotional crib in a 
\ few years ago the supposedly 
children’s 
were 


regarded 


one 
provided a most 
some schools, of 


children 


decorations of 


hospitals and of home 


wards in 


; | apparently based on the belief that Christmas celebrates 
| the birth of 


Mickey Mouse. Leading 
articles in the educational press are emphatically and 
unashamedly _ religious. The Times Educational 
Supplement concluded a moving leader by reminding one 
that Great Britain stands at the head of a civilization 
mspired by Christianity Christmas is a time for 
considering again the claims of the Christian Faith and 
for asking ourselves seriously whether we can dispense 
with the main buttress of the good in our way of life. 
It was well also to be reminded by the editor of Education 
that while so much of religious value is being recovered 
the big business of Christmas has done its best to 
obscure what remains of the religious festival He 
contrasts the vulgar jollity of the great departmental 
store with the utter simplicity of the events of 
Bethlehem ; the ostentation of Christmas entertainment 
and feasting, the austere manger and the Holy Family 
the commercial exploitation of Christmas giving, the 
ymbolic presentation by the Wise Men of the east 
He too recognizes that the spiritual element ought not 
and indeed generally is lacking in ou 


Donald Duck o1 


to be not 
schools, 

It is very gradually coming to be realized that the 
Christmas season does not end, but rather begins, with 

the Nativity of Our Lord, or the Birthday of Christ 
commonly called Christmas Day Unfortunately this 
truth is not recognized in the schools, with the result 
that many young children are sick and tired of the very 
name of Jesus before ever the Christmas festival begins 
The writer of The World at Large in the Times 
Educational Supplement reminds his readers that 
Christmastide begins on Christmas Day and lasts until 
Epiphany. He protests against the shop Santa Claus 
seasonal occupation now bh gins in November! 
Advent 1 i time of festivity Churches offend 
a badly as the seTV Ice 
appropriate to the liturgical season of Advent, which | 
one of penitence and meditation, and not of outburst of 


Ww hose 


not Sore 


“4 hool { arol are less 
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rejoicing, than to the Twelve Days between Christma 
and Epiphany The beginning of the term in January 
is In fact the appropriate time for carols and parti 
How greatly this would relieve the almost impossibk 
concentration now experienced before Christmas It 
that some day teachers will really consider the 
possibility and the advantage of such a change 


may he 


. * * * 


It is unfortunate that the Report of the 
The Health Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of 
of the Education which deals with such past 
School history as 1952 as well as 1953 could 
Child. not have been published until the end of 
1954 for reading early in 1955 

respects the situation has changed considerably 
generally for the better, since the years under r 
It is of course realized that the Ministry's Chief Medical 
Officer is himself dependent on the prompt submission 
of their annual reports by the Principal School Medical 
Officer of Local Education Authoritic In hi 
Introduction Sir John Charle attention to the 
fact that this is the first annual report which can really 
with any assurance the effects on the school 
of the national health free 
practitioner ever 
child has not, he says, had little effect so far on the 
chool health There 1 better 
co-operation between school medical officers and general 
practitioners than ever before. Such difficulties as are 
referred to in Chapter XIV have in many case 
the data for the report wa upphied 
between the family doctor and the school 
sed at some length and the need for 
frankly There | no 
recognition where dentistry 
ignificant that on p. 42 dental practitioners in 
the general dental service are referred to a private 
dentist which is just what they are not. The medical 
practitioner in the National Health Service i 
called a private physician He is the 
doctor but there is little or no recognition of the 
family dentist The Principal School Dental Officer 
for West Sussex i recognition 
of the fact that not only child obtain full 
dental treatment free of charge under the National 
Health Service but that many do seek such treatment 
with satisfactory results The lesson of thi hould not 
be ignored, at a time when it is well nigh impossible to 
maintain two fully statied dental services, one for the 
chool and other for the family. On the matter 
of designation, the Report is clearly contradictory The 
List of Principal School Dentists in Appendix E is said 
ot to include those where only 
lental officer on the staff An examination of the hst 
however shows that several officer appear as Princtpal 
school Dental Officers who are in fact the and only 
dental officer on their authoritie tafi It is difficult 
why such officers should be excluded from the list 
ind, by implication, denied their status and title when 
it has already been ruled by the Ministry that both the 
principal school dental 
omcers 
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ducation for handicapped pupils The Ministry is 
ompelled still to rule out consideration of blind 
hildren for education in ordinary In respect 
if all other categories, there is the obvious wish, and in 
practically every category the explicitly stated desire 
education in a special shall be 
education in an ordinary with 
not in the technical sense ‘* handicapped 
will explain the Ministry's new attitude 
toward Development Plan Special 
Hoarding ind, In some 
Day Schools. Much that is said about the supposed evil 
if sending a child away home for his education 
vould condemn every ordinary as well as every special 
chool in the country The Report rather 
trangely overlooks the fact that handicapped pupils at 
boarding special schools are as free to come home for the 
are the ordinary pupils at Eton or Rodean 
important to its children, even if it 1s a bad 
tatement \ home 
influence It i 
goodne wholesomene 

If the Minister Chief 
a bad home ts better 
must emphatically 


ar | hools 


that boarding school 
re plac d by 


hildren who are 


mupils Phi 


s( he 0 
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from 
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home This is indeed an amazing 

because of it 
but 


matter 


nay be evil 


linportant 
ot importance 
ecurity and love that 
Medical Officer really means that 
than a institution, then one 
lisagree with him. So too will thousands of people who 
were rescued from such and brought up 
happily and healthily in institutions run by Dr. Bar 
Horn the Church of England Children 


and many other similar bod 


good 


home 


nado's 
societie 
* * * * 

for New Year reading the Ministry of 

Education ha publi hed a report of the 
English Central Advisory Council for 
Education which, as Sir David Keck 
ays, breaks fresh ground and will arouse great interest 
The Council has considered the factors which influence 
pupils to leave grammar and similar schools prematurely, 
ind, in effect, how to check such premature leaving 
It is refreshing to read such a report, for it frankly face 
realitie There are pupil find advanced work 
beyond their capacity or whose interest init should not 
he secured Such pupils should be allowed to leave 
earlier than other There are also pupils of ability 
whose personality at the age of seventeen or even earlier 
uch that it require an environment 
lifferent from anything Where 
eTnse the right thing 
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leaving age for selective 
econdary school If a royal princess can complete 
her formal education at the age of and at 
eighteen undertake adult duties and responsibiliti 0 
can other [he report nowhere mentions it, but it is 4 
fact, and a that young 


vomen in all walk and mart 
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even of living costs, it may be doubted whether so many 
financial allow 
prolonged payment of family allowances, with of 


ocially of 


inducement increased maintenance 
ance 
income tax allowance too-—are 
desirable Lhe y 
justifiability of income ta» 

far from 
education, 


purposes are 


course 
question too of 
for children 
childre 
kor what 
child ts 
however, to 


morally raise the 
the 


Ww ho 
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made if m fact the 
This is 
need or the timeliness of a reward of mainten 
The Minister has, however, taken the 
earliest and most public opportunity of repudiating any 


pending money 
heavily 
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to cost the parent nothing / 
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not, 
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an all-round maintenance 
allowances.’ This, he says, would not only cost a lot 
of money, but would do very little to achieve the desired 
result. Local Education Authorities will in due course 


proposal for increase in 


be notified of the sort of proposals which the Minister is 
prepared to entertain for paying increased maintenance 


allowances. Their main purpose should be to help the 
right pupils to stay on at school and to give help where 
there is need and merit. This implies that at present some 
pupils are aided who are not the ‘ right pupils ’’ and 
others where there is neither nor merit. The 
Minister's circular will be awaited with interest, since 
clearly it will raise difficult and important tissues. 


need 


LA.A.M. Chairman Talks About Grammar 
Schools 
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dealing with nation’s most 
children 
usually criticism 
they ought and did take note of idea ind 


thinking 
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take 
which 


ind they need not much heed of 


unconsidered were often mad 
theorv 
are put out by people who bear in mind their 
responsibilities 
this said Mr 
we find ourselves in a quandary. I quote ‘ To 
to the spirit and needs of an industrial age we have created 
that is predominantly factual, 
the education of the imagination, 
subordinate incdd At 
neglected Another 
; hei 


much ze oO 


Immediately we do however Boswell 
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an educational system 
scientific and conceptual 
by creative activitse is completely 
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the press 
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in a great national newspaper, and econd in a leading 
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Reason to be Proud of Grammar Schools. 
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view 
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there is not wronys teaching In our @r immagLr 
schools 
them the nation has good reason to be proud of 
bine k 
or four hundred years, but many more built and developed 
fifty well that we think 
sometimes on our That xolid and 
the brilliant careers 
become well-known in 
industry, but by those 
the workshops antl 


occupy positions ot 


schools, many with histones goime three 
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that 
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show when their children 
should benefit from 


to the schools, by 


reach eleven plus they too the 


Chis success is due to the men and women 
who teach in our grammar and | that 
if the nation can be proud of its grammar schools, then it 
owes a debt of gratitude to the members of our Association 


Mime source 


schools would say 


who have made this success possible 


Must not cease from Striving. 

Because I said that there is not much wrong with our 
grammar schools, is not to imply that they must cease from 
The last ten years have 
seen great changes in our and life, that, 
whether we think them good or bad, are likelv to stay with 
us. Not less has been the change in our educational system 
We have seen the development of our modern schools 
A great adventure which in some places has already proved 
its worth. With little or nothing to guide them, some have 
found a goal at which to aim, and are doing work of great 
value to the pupils and the country At the same time, 
however, there are apparently people who think that any 
thing which is well established must be of little value, and 
needs changing that with a 
I should like to plead with such people to think very 
which, I claim 
which 
not seen in the 


striving to achieve greater things 


social economk 


anything history cannot be 
yood 
carefully 


have proved their 


those schools 
the 
destroyed cannot easily rise again 


before they destroy 
nation and once 
Have we 
many changes introduced into our grammar 
schools These have not all been for good. From some of 
them it would appear that we hope to be delivered in the 
not too distant future. It cannot be to the good of any one, 
pupil and member of the staff alike, that there should be 
this uncertainty, a lack of that stability, 
necessary if the work that lies before us is to be 
uecessfully 


worth to 


past ten years 


which is so 


ar me 


What is this Work ’ 
15th there appeared a 
given by Sir Oliver Franks 
the Commonwealth the 
great and the 
experiment was not 
and by far the 
Britain.’ It is quite 
tritish men and 


In the Times of November 
summary of the Reith lecture 
He is reported as saying 
not 


without 
continue as a 
that great 
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nation could 
continued 
guaranteed or secure 

greatest responsibility 
obvious that Britain in this context means 
everyone of the fifty million of us 


power, 
existence ol 
rested on 
women Some, however, 
have a greater responsibility than others ; and among this 


no means the least, not only as citizens, 
also because we are responsible for the early traming 
of those, who will and should be among the leaders in many 
fields of our national life. It 1s a serious responsibility 


faken throughout the country, I suppose the top % per 


group we are by 
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eleven plus age group, chosen only for their as possible. How often is this far from being realized 
imlity are handed over to our care tor five In many cases the bugbear is finance Lhe rates wall not 
eight years. (Incidentally what a much better stand for a greater expenditure Have we heard that one 
ve could do if the number staying for the longer peri before? I read recently in a letter this sentence IL he 
substantially increased There is no doubt that the complement to the horror comic 1s the school text book 
ast majority of our members treat their responsibilit In many schools is it not true that text books come undet 
vith the seriousness it deserves, and every effort is mace the heading of Apparatus of a permanent charactet 
both in and out of school, to train these children so that ind only to be replaced at lengthy intervals ? School text 
they too should realize thei responsibilities to é books are consumable apparatus and the money must 
community They must learn to give as well as receive be found to replace those tattered copies which too often 
Both in and out of school, because we know that a complete ire now in use. loess the school library have enough money 
education 1s not merely the absorption of enough facts to be to buy books which will appeal to our younger pupils, so 
regurgitated for the satisfaction of examiners at suitable that the occasional library period is one to which they will 
intervals, but the development of the faculties, which will | look forward, or must it spend all its available money on 
enable the classicist to share with the scientist the joys of | reference books for the Sixth We have seen many fine 
the games-field or the intricacies of the chess board the vew schools built in the last few years, not enough in total 
modern and the historian to share the chores at the schoc ind far too few grammar schools What magnificent 
camp, or to make music together in the school orchestra buildings many of them are. Speaking as a science maste! 
How many other out-of-school activities could bn I have seen labs which made me commiut the sin of envy 
mentioned I did come across one large schoo] with thirty \'nfortunately it is sometimes thought that having 
eight of them. These help to turn out the leaders for which | provided the school there is nothing further to do, Do not 
Lord Montgomery recently spoke so eloquently spoil the essential s« hool—-which is not the building—by 
This nation cannot aftord to neglect these children if it withholding those annual sums of money for its upkeep 
ishes to retain its position as a leader among equal 
ir Commonwealth, or as a nation whose counsel All Scholars Not Suitable. 
respected in the world As for the academic training —-ho 1 saul earher that we could achieve more tf more 
often have we been told that this nation must rely on the pupils stayed the full course. I do not think for one moment 
ise Of its brain power for its prosperity, for, compared wit! that all our scholars are suitable for sixth form work and 
other nations, our man power is numerically small potential university scholar but | am convinced that 
We have had this repeated in one form or another many many leave at sixteen, who would profit from another two 
tumes. One would have thought that the obvious corollar years at school profit to themselves and to the nation 
to this would long ago have been realized that the The reason given tor early withdrawal is very often economu 
nurseries where this brain power has to be developed would Let a boy stay at school until he ts eighteen plus, obtain 
be carefully fostered and every encouragement piven s vimission to a university, he will then be given an adequate 


that the conditions for all concerned would be as congenial | allowance, so that not even the poorest is prevented trom 


SCHOOLS WITHOUT MAINS NOW GET 


New Overhead Heating 


‘CALOR’ GAS METHOD SAFE AND ECONOMICAL 


HERE Is a new way of heating schools warmth at relatively low cost! And this 
vithout gas mains! Run on ‘Calor’ Gas radiant heat can be regulated or local- 
the new Bratt Colbran overhead heater ised as you wish! The new heater has 
gives widespread warmth that is clean, been tested and proved in the ‘Calor’ 
safe, economical and healthy! Wideareaof Gas Company's own research labora- 
tories. The ‘Calor dealer in your district 
will be pleased to advise you on the 
most efficient method of installation 


Cylinder Hire Reduced 


The hire charge on one ‘Calor’ Gas ot , ‘ 

ylinder has been reduced by 30/-. On Osta ool Wak Zee 
two cylinders you save £3. Enquire at 
our local dealer's He will show you hi 
xclusive range of water heaters, cantcen 
ookers and laboratory equipment. Over 
1,000 trained * Calor’ dealers guarantee 





The BRATT COLBRAN Standard Luminous 
Panel Heater provides an efficient and flexibl 


- means of heating large buildings. Safe and econ 
Ascot Multipoint Water New Bratt Colbran’ Dover’ regular delivery and maintenance in every af O is fare ‘Cal af ppt tase, 
Heater. Instantaneous hot fire. Complete with safety t of the ' omical. Operating off ‘Calor’ Gas it warms a 
water. Pilot safety device. guard part of the counts wide area at relatively low cost 


*For lustrated leaflet write ‘Calor’ Gas 
ENGLAND—Polond Hous a 
161-167 Oxford St., London, W.1 
; REGD. 
oo SCOTLAND, NORTHERN IRELAND & EIRE 


46-45 St. Andrew's Square, ’ 
Glasgow, C.1 Always at your Service 
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taking up the scholarship i sum of 20) 
) thought adequately for a 
eighteen of 


ip to 
necessary ) ovice 
nineteer ul ersity, then a im of 


wenty pounds is entirely inadequate for the ime 


chool during the previous year. Can we hope that 
ear future this cause of wastage of bran 
holished 7 We cannot afford it It 


later Why not 


vho thinks it a bad thing tor 


powe}r 
willhavet by topped 
ooner of ooner 

lam not one 
io undertake 


{ 


luring part ot the 


ome kind of p sical (not mental 


holida in order to make some mo 
Iti probably a wood thing for some of them to realize tl 
ve cannot 
It i 


lomy job 


expect to get more trom iife than we put in 
hould have the ¢ «perience 
vhich life. the 


su pe©rv ise . 4 im tro 


ilso wood that the 


themselve later im 
illed 


ypposed to boy u 


pert ip 
may le ‘ upor to 
ndertakit i op 
luring term time 

There i of 


[here are far too man 


course, another a pect to this probler 


chools, betore 


vithout 


pupil leaving our 
taking any ¢7.C.1 exam it ill and 
thdrawal It occur 


‘ en 
financial reason for thi maint but 
not entirels ) ‘ Y prosperous are hen labour 
vhere at the age of filteen, a 
which 
Parent 
encourade it, are following a ery 
it 4 unlikely that these bo il ever «ae 
intellectual to the tull, a Da 
ind for the nation. The OO’ has not 
incl it 


hort up 
the war va the 

ho allow th an 
hort-sighted 


before 


be obtained now 
skilled tradesman 
pol ’ 
elop thei 
i thing both for the bo 
had a fair chance 
might well tx j “ } he existing shortage ot 
chance the first 
that by 


ibalitue 


place mnother bos 
failed to 
15K, there will be 


place required i ! ‘ ot 


one 
ippreciate ) on is estimated 


more grammar chool 
entrance 
maintained) than a ) } ‘ very impro i 
uided ft 
there will still be 

that area May we hope 


which will prevent these 


tion has been n rooms 


existing school whools built, 
hortage of accommodation tm 
that some scheme will be devised 
earthy leavet wasting the opportunity offered | 

them. I think it can be done if a fourth A is added to the 


Age, Aptitude and Ability It is Attitude 


from 


famous 


Shortage of Science Graduates. 
saul that the 
It is not the 


chool 


furnishing me 


building does not make the 
building ind 


laboratories, if there ire no 


slightest use 
chools, and particularly new 
men, qualified and willing to use them for the purpose they 
vere intended to fulfil Yet it that is exactly 


I must refer to the shortage of math 


seems that 
vhat is being done 
ind science graduates in our schools Research in one are 
and its factual findings 
all to read 


there every 


has shown the position quite clearly 
been published There they are for 
Investigation in another area that 
science man is approaching retirement, and that 
there are of equal calibre available The 
Universities are well position The F.B.I 
thought it sufficiently appoint a committee 
vhich published a report We welcome thi 
report, because it stresses the urgency of the 
Indeed [ think it one of the important 

published for some years, because it is the report of a bod 


have 
shows 
senior} 
no replacements 
aware of the 
serious to 
ix months ago 
position 
most document 
ot concerned with education as such 
It is a 
problem but it attempts 
vhether you agree with thi 
| know opinions cdifter, it 
completely puzzles 
there has ibout it 
nobody seems to be 
It is not a problem which, if we 
itself Ask 


state the 
It doesn't matter 


courageous report, not only does it 
a solution to it 
particular solution or not, and 
in attempt The attitude wl ic! 
ifter all the talk and discussion 
in urgent problem is that 
anything conerete about it 
forget about it, will solve 


ixth form 


me, 
been being 
ck ney 


your career masters and your 
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cience masters how many of the science sixth going on to 


the universities have become grammar school masters in 
Does the number appear to be increasing ? 
then I forecast that the 
ixth will disappear from many of our schools, and 
of math 


hortage ot 


that 


the last ten vears 
lf a change is not made very soon 
ence 
then the proble m will not be one of shortage and 
cience master but a. gre 
it graduate to go ! ) mu vith ill 


if ive 


such 
are living in All la i " ve are to forego 


mientity vorld 


ot discovet il ( nical propre 


hold 


ind do not 


ir pre-eminence in the which we 


to-day, then let it be 
just slick 


maths ind scrence 


done as 


Don't 


i deliberate Pp icy 
go on talking about a 
| that 
rhe 
to be made, let 
vould only 


experience with any 


into hortage of 


master al somebody 


hopi 
Opi 


ymewhere will do something about it solution is 
neither simple nor easy, but if the eftort i 
Phis Association 
knowledge and tt 
ympathetic body 


ldo not leave it to 


it be mace oon he too glad 
to share its 
which really desired to find a solution 
wait and see Now 


Kemember the 


the appointed 


time inscription on the sundial “It is 


later than you think 


Retirement of Middlesex Deputy 
Education Officer 


Kichards M4 3 \ deputy 
Middlesex Educ 
December 31st 

It is forty years since Mr 
Ealing School for 


Mr. W 


otheer of the 


chief education 


ition Committee, retired on 
Richards joined the staff at the 
County joys as English Specialist after 
a period of teaching in elementary schools in his native 
Wale After his period of war service from 1915-19 in the 
course of which he rose to the rank of Major in the Machine 
Military Cross, he returned to his 
teaching duties but was shortly afterwards ippoimnted one of 
the Council's Divisional Organizing Officers in the County 
Districts of Edmonton, Wood Green, Finchley and Hornsey 
In 1929 he wa appointed Assistant Secretary and, until 
his appointment as Deputy Chief Education Officer and 
Deputy Secretary to the Education Committee in 1945, he 
was in charge of Higher Education. During the last war he 
took charge of the whole of the organization of secondary 
eciucation in the evacuable parts of the County and many 


Gun Corps and won the 


were the time when, at great personal inconvenience, he 
travelled to all parts of the country looking to the welfare 
of school parties who were spread far and wide over England 
and Wale Che efficient work during this 
period did much to maintain education in the County as a 


bound unit 


His Successor. 

Richards is Mr. A. W. Kent, M.Sc 
gh of Wembley. Mr. Kent, 
February Ist, is fifty years 
had experience as a teacher and lecturer, an 
examiner, and as an educational administrator. During the 
1925-30 he taught at chools in Croydon and 
from 1930-34 he was a lecturer at The Polytechnic, Regent 
Street Apart from the period 1934-37 when he served as 
Assistant Director of Education for the County Borough of 
Southend and in 1987-39 when he was Assistant Director of 
Education for Willesden, all Mr. Kent's administrative 
experience has been in the service of the Middlesex County 
Council Since 1939 he first as Divisional 
Education Officer and later as Borough Education Officer for 
Wembley during the period 1942-45 he was 
Officer for Harrow and Wembley 


ind conscientiou 


single losely 


ihe successor to Mr 
education officer for the 
who will take up his duties on 
and ha 


Borou 
of age 


period two 


has served 


Divisional 
ombined 


Howat, director of education for Perth, has been 
Andrews and 


Mr. D 
appointed director of studies at the St 
Dundee Traming Centre 
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Revolving Suriace Chalkboards 





There are now 17 Standard Sizes: 
% WALL FIXING TYPES 
* MOVEABLE TYPES ON CASTORS 
*% PORTABLE TYPES 

WRITE FOR BROCHURE AND FULL PRice LIs1 


The illustration is of Type No. 12 (Portable), the 
latest addition to the wide range of 


“UNIQUE”? REVOLVING 
SURFACE CHALKBOARDS 





Patentees and Manufacturers. 


WILSON & GARDEN LTD. 
Newtown Street, Kilsyth, by Glasgow 
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f 
Three New Phaidon Books ‘ 
' I 
for the School Library 


The Phaidon Press have just issued three ’ ay i) 
volumes in a new series of Selected Drawing ’ YoU NEED 


from the Royal Collection at Windsor, of 


DSSS SDSS Oe es 


LO ae ws 


which the Times Educational Supplement 
writes “"] hese attractive ly I ound Phaidon Hand tools and equipment for 

volumes show excellent reproductions of som : . * ‘ Seestpret one 

of the finest drawings in the world at a pric JEWELLERY, SILVERSMITHING 
well within the reach of the average home and ; AND ART METAL CLASSES 
school.”” The volume on LEONARDO DA VINCI c 


. * . | ‘7 : 
edited by Sir Kenneth Clark, includes We will be pleased to submit quotations for your 
drawings and costs 15s. HOLBEIN edited and a | 


a 
ae 





1 Die Ss 8 


as 


SxIt 


whe! requisitions 

introduced by Dr. K.T. Parker, contains 41 of his 

finest drawings, and RAPHAEL & MICHELANGELO Suppliers to Education Authorities throughout 

offers all the drawings (42) by these two great the country 
> CO 

artists which are in the Royal Collection. The 

editor of the latter is A. F Popham. The price 


of each volume ts 12s. 6d 


FREI TB 


Charles Cooper (Hatton Garden) Ltd. 
92-3, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 
“ Telephone : HOLborn 6083 & 5897 
$ 


“~~ 


Complete catalogue on request 
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Reduction in Early School Leaving 
Central Advisory Council’s Report 


An enquiry into the factors influencing the age at which 
children leave school, and the steps desirable to increase 
the number of those who stay after the age of fifteen, ha 

completed by the Central Advisory Council for 
Education (England), ( Farly Leaving,’’ H.M.5S.0O., 3s. 6d 
ind contrary to general belief it shows a 
marked tendency to a longer school life since the war 

In his foreword, Sir David Eccles, Minister of Education 
velcomes the report. He points out that in his view the 


been 


continued and 


main purpose of any increase in maintenance allowances 
should be to help the right people to stay on at school 

in all-round increase in maintenance 
cost a lot of money and might do very little to achieve the 
result we want He recognizes that there are 
the grammar school provision is too low, and the 
children are not getting a proper chance but he 
sure that there should be an all-round increase 
in the proportion of grammar school places He 
shortly to offer some suggestion on these points, but 
he does so he will consider carefully anv views that are 
to him 


allowances would 
areas 
vhere 
ablest 
it not so 
hopes 
before 


put 


Establishing the Facts. 

A comprehensive made of the number of 

leavers at various ages, something of their background, 

records, motives and subsequent careers. For this 

purpose a 10 percent, sample was taken of maintained and 
direct grammar in England 

lhe 114 hools completed a 


viving as information 


study was 


chool 


vrant whool 
heads ol 


much 


questionnaire 
as possible on these lines in 
respect of each boy and girl who entered school with the 
intake of 1946 In addition, 
from girls 
ind certain groups of national servicemen 


September evidence was 


secured boys and themselves, 


‘ lube 


through youth 


Factors Influencing the Age of Leaving. 
Home Background 


influencing 


One of the most important factors 
at which boys and girls leave school 
was found to be the home background, ind 
familhes’ children only 15 per 
cent, of the child population but represented 25 per cent 
of the grammar school population and 43-7 per cent. of the 
sixth form complement 


the age 
Professional 


managerial accounted for 


School records of children in difterent social groups were 
studied found that from children of parents in 
professional or managerial occupations at one extreme to 
the children of unskilled workers at the other there is a 
steady and marked decline in performance at the grammar 
chool life 


ind it wa 


school, in the length of and in academ« 
it the time of leaving 

This is not a mere development of the better performance 
at the certam groups it 
reflects a widespread changing of places im academic order 


ind sixteen or eighteen years of age 


promise 


age of eleven of children in 


between eleven 

idverse Home ¢ 
i i less common reason for 
overcrowding in the 
important 


nidilton itself 


other 


Shortage of money in 
leaving than 
different 
considerations 


some 


home and social assump 


tions are The handicap of 
home tends to 
the and falsify 
predictions made in the process of selection 

lo meet. the problem raised by unsuitable home 
conditions, the report recommends investigation and 
possible help by an appropriate social agency such as the 
health provision of boarding facilities by 
local education authorities 


adverse conditions moreover, increase 


throughout school course many of the 


school service 


and concessions by schools and 


education authorities, such as keeping the public library 


until] 9-0) 


murs, in 


open p.m., keeping schools open after normal 
country the primary 


premises in the evening, and more generous assistance to 


areas opening of school 


youth clubs which cater especially for grammar school pupils 


Boys’ and Girls’ Differing Problems 
longer at school than girls and do rather better academically. 
Evidence confirms the common belief that many parents 
attach more importance to their sons’ education than to 
their daughters. Petty irritation with 
common reason for leaving among girls but the Council did 
not find that a school’s social customs, such as regulations 
about uniforms were a major influence 


Desirability of Increasing the Proportion. 
School The Council found that 
there has been a continued and marked tendency towards a 
longer life the war there 
number of boys and girls who leave at fifteen who would do 
well to stay on at school for another year. ‘‘ We 
heartedly accept the value of a school life lasting to the 
age of sixteen for all children ”’ the report states, 
see grave difficulty about enforcing it in certain types of 
schools while it 1s not generally applicable The 
a school life extending beyond sixteen depends on the 
character, and particularly the intellectual ability, of the 
particular child. 

From the grammar school intake of 1946, in addition to 
about 10,000 boys and 7,000 girls who took advanced sixth 
form courses, there were about 5,000 boys and 5,000 girls 
who had the capacity to do so if they had stayed longer at 
school. Of these, about 2,900 boys and 1,306 girls would 
have been suitable for courses in science or mathematics 
There is a great national need for scientists of many kinds 
all the scientists of good quality that the schools can produce 
will be absorbed if the universities and 
can expand their scientific intake. The problem remains of 
providing the necessary scientific staff for the schools, but 
if this can be solved the 4,200 potential scientists out of 
the additional 10,000 boys and girls who could well take 
advanced courses should difficulty in finding 
suitable occupations 

It is acknowledged that the 
intellectual capacity for sixth form work may be right to 
leave without undertaking it,” but if pupils capable of 
taking advanced courses can be 
school they will be serving both 
themselves 


Boys tend to stay 


school 1s a more 


Slaying on ‘al while 


school since was a very large 


W he ile 
but we 


value of 


technical colleges 


have no 


some of those who have 


persuaded to stay at 


the community and 


Grammar School Places The Council recommend that in 
drawing up building programmes local education authorities 
should estimate generously the need for grammar school 
places to allow both for an expansion in the size of their 
intake and also for an increased proportion in the fifth and 
sixth forms 

“We do not see how modern schools as a 
hope to appoint enough suitably qualified teachers to meet 
the needs of boys and girls who are of grammar school 
standard when the much smaller number of grammar schools 
are finding it difficult to fill vacancies. The effect of allowing 
the increased birth-rate of the post war years to depress the 
proportion of grammar school places would be, we fear, to 
deprive many and girls of which 
would lead some at least to a position where they might 
themselves teachers of Nor would it 
only be in these subjects that there would be difficu't in 
staffing modern schools adequately to deal with an intlux 
of pupils of grammar school calibre 


whole could 


boys science teaching 


become science 
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THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 





* Costumes and Wigs of all Periods avail- 
able on hire, for plays, pageants, panto 


mimes etc. 
*% Reasonable rates. 


* Over 200 school productions dressed 
annually. 


*® Drama Library and Advisory Bureau 
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Telephone : Bath 5157 Telegrams ; Period Bath 


over and 
over again 


Dunlop P.T. Shoes 
prove a long-te 
investment in hard 
wear, Sure grip and 
firm, flexible support 
for all Physica! 
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PARK YOUR CYCLES 
THE ODONI way 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
WITH ODONI! (PATENT) * ALL-STEEL ” 


BICYCLE STANDS 


TYPES TO SUIT ALL POSSIBLE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE-SIDED 
HORIZONTAL OR SEMI-VERTICAL 


ODONI. TYPE 4. Single-tided horizontal stand 
NO LIFTING of crcces inv errver PARKING on 
REMOVAL. 
Write for fully illustrated leaflet ond price list to Sole 
Manufacturers and Patentees 





ALFRED A. ODON! AND CO., LTD. 


SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, 


Tel. No LONDON, E.C.2. Tel. Add 
MONarch 6638/9 Odoni Ave London 
Works London, N.W 


A NEW ANGLE ON 
DOOR CLOSERS 


Consists of two 
the door “ Ba parts only—s 
silently - A . “vn closing spring 

with : ‘ x fined to the 
certainty , ~ door and « 

Hook fitted to 

the frame 


Neat and 


snique design 


DOOR CLOSER Write fo 


details 
BLM. 30/- Bright or Dull Nickel 35/- Chromium Plated 47 /- 
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lhe process of selection for secondary education should 


illow for a small number of grammar schoo! places t " 


filled! at individual school by alternative method 


each 


from modern to grammar schools, even after 


should be macte 
Local education 
| luca Mot 


hould re 


transtet 
of fifteen 
ll atntlenance {Llowance 
the Minister of 
expendit ire involved, 
children 


thieote 
tive ve 
authorit 


ured of iwwreement 


fice i 


the extra 


circumstances in which leave school 


financial reason and idjust thei cheme 
accordingly 
lorasti 


higher 


revision of the less wenerou CAles, pro 
vith 


venerou 


grants for older children uccessive increases 


up to at least the awe of seventeen illowance m 
respect of further dependent children, and consideratior of 
the use of 


the 


scales based on net rather than gross income re 

main suggested 
Kamil { llowance 
lia hould be amended ti 


allow children 


ent illow 


needs 

I he that he 
» provide for the payment of family 
till at ge \t 


ince COAM« hen the 


Counci| also beheve 


mces for 


chool up to any 


pre uch the child reaches 


nave of ixteen 


( areer \ number of recommendations are made for the 


consideration of employers, trade union ind professional 


Trae Many 
early in order to 


bovs leave scl wl 
entry to many 


1 longer schoo! | 


young pt ople ‘ 


job 


j 


pecially 
Conditions of 
ourage 
cratt apprenticeship schemes influence boys to leave school 
later than The possibility of reducing the 
length of eraft apprenticeship for boys who have stayed at 
full five-year should be considered 
number of student apprenticeships increased 

ion to the 
to pupil to reac! ixth form 
there hould be a 


minimum ages of 


yet a 


professions and trades do not en 


it not ixteen 


chool for a course and 


the terms 


of adm profession hould provide a greater 
tandard In 


etiect ‘ 


incentive 
clerical 
tem of grading linked with 
differential scales of pay 
iction. Within Un 
tions for administrative 
These include treating the work of 
including the sixth form, as continuous and 
ome transition to sixth form ways of working earlier in th 
providing more science facilities for rl 


ind office career more 


entry and 


action within 


also make 
the 
the school 
introdu 


School 


report 
ime choo 
whole 


chool 
and experimenting more witlely in such courses for boys 
providing comparable courses for pupils of similar ab 
in grammar modern schools maintaining reg 
personal contact the home 
with the Youth Employment Service and employer 


course , 


and 


with increased co-opera 


=—_—__—=aD 


Youth Employment at Plymouth 
Che thirty-first annual report of the Youth Employment 
Committee of the Plymouth Education Committee ‘ 
that the past year has been one of quiet progress although 
there is no spectacular expansion of the service to report 
Che limitations of the local field of employment is referred 
the the City 


vould, it 


to and introduction of ne industries into 
“Aays, be welcome 

need advice 
employment, and a high 
the work of 


is regarded 


Practically all young people, adds the report 
their 


regard to choice of 


oportion tance in securing theu 


chore l herefore ulvisory work is being of 


ind yvirls who do not 
ilter 


ind many boy 


the 


particular importance 
ictually regaster make 
the officers of the Bureau 

Che problems of handicapped young people in relation 
to employment have had special consideration during the 
year, and developments are in hand on the lines indicated 
by the Central Youth Employment FE.xecutive 

During the twelve months under review 
2 809 registrations for employment and 2,360 vacancie 
were filled through the agency of the Bureau 


chowe consultation with 


there vere 


Museums in the Education Service 


Continued from page 212 


obvious advantages over school visits. No time is lost in 
travelling, nor ts there the same clifficulty in fitting the use 
of the borrowed materia! the curriculum 
clas there is always a temptation to try 
much the children, if working in the 
ubject to distraction of one sort or another, while borrowed 
material the familiar environment of the 
classroom becomes a focus point and attracts the attention 
of youngsters who are able to interpret the exhibits at their 
own pace with the help of their teachers know the 
particular idiosyncrasies of their pupils. On the other hand 
particularly in primary teachers may 
specialists on subject illustrated by the 

exhibit, so that they are to a certain extent dependent on 
the information provided with the exhibit in the form of 
Then 


they are 


into During a 


visit to do too 
and gallery, are 


introduced into 


\\ ho 
school not be 


the borrowed 


which 
fragile, or too 


the 


there are of course many things 
too 


museum 


notes too 


because too big, too heavy, 

iluable, 
particular atmosphere encountered in a good museum can 
never be conveyed by 
these 
museums for 
cla 
Leicester City Museum is an outstanding ex imple —in 
do this 

In spite of the very rapid growth of all 


can only be seen in a and lastly, 


i loan service Ideally, of course. all 


three educational functions should be provided b 


\ 


children—out-of-school pursuits 


several museums —of 


organized 
which 
fact 


sits and loan service 


three 
the past twenty 
ituated’ where thes 
more intra-mural and extra-mural 


forms ot 


educational service, particularly during 
there are still many 
can benefit from none 


museum services are required so that 


yea;©rs, schools 
benefit 
from some such national coverage as that provided by the 
library 


Sut i i 


schools can 


system 
general rule, museums are not wealthy 
institutions, and how far can we expect them to go in making 
material, staff and money available for purposes which 
after all, are largely the responsibility of the education 
authorities 7 It is certainly not mable to expect 
museums to obstruct progress in their functions of collection, 
conservation and display by the provision of special services 
for schools, nor would this be desirable, for a 
educational service cannot possibly be provided by a poor 
museum although some museums very 
generous financial help from Local Education Authorities 
many more receive little or none. More support, particularly 
financial support, ts needed if museums are to fulfil their 
proper functions in the educational field 

Some museums and art galleries produce guide books 
post cards and reproductions which form a source of very 
useful teaching material 
of publications which are well produced and are designed 
for the common man.” [he attention of 
particularly teachers in training, should be brought, from 
time to time, to these publications, and also to all the other 
facilities which museums and art galleries can offer 

There is room for research into the comparative values 
of different methods of using museum material, both inside 
and outside the classroom. Some common meeting ground 
is urgently needed where the things I have described and 
which are so often advocated, these services which up and 
down the country have been tned 
be discussed, planned and criticised 

If we believe—as evidently that it is 
for children to see px torial representations of things on 
a screen if we believe-—as it Is that 
children learn by experience, that visual aids are importaut, 
is it not sensible to foster means by which children can —at 
comparatively little cost—-have access to real things from 
the world about them, to the finest examples of art and 
craft, to the beauties and wonders of nature and of man’s 
creative ability ? Is it not sensible to ensure that full and 


reas 


good 


do receive 


more of this is needed, especially 


teachers 


and proved good, can 


we do 


important 


evident we do 
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proper use can be made of museums and art galleries 
‘these vast storehouses of human knowledge, in the 
service of education ? 

I would like to quote from a foreword to a descriptior 
of the Derbyshire Museum Service written by George 
Tomlinson when he was Minister of Education For 
many people,”” he wrote, “‘ knowledge comes most ea 
when an active interest is aroused and when direct personal 
experience is involved. For many of us seeing is not only 
believing, but understanding.”’ Books can never provic 
this “ direct personal experience " ; it can only be obtained 
from contact with things, and this is why I believe that 
museums can play an enormously important part in the 
educational service, and not only for those of us who are 
said to ‘‘ think visually,"’ but also for those of us who think 
in abstract terms As I have shown, there are no con 
temporary written records of a considerable period of mar 
existence written records that do exist are based 
evidence drawn from such stuff as museums are mace « 
It is in museums and art galleries that we are brought int 
contact with the great works of man’s artistic geniu 
the contact which is an essential component of civilisatior 

Above all, seeing things enables everyone of us to thin! 
more clearly. In the words that Shaw put into the mout! 
of the chaplain in “ St. Joan ”’ 

“If you only saw what you think about, you would 
think quite differently about it.’ 


National Foundry College Chairman 


Sir David Eccles, Minister of Education, has appointed 
Sir Frederic Scopes, of the Manor House, Stanton-by-Dale 
Nottingbam, Chairman of the Board of Governors of t 
National Foundry College, Wolverhampton, to succeed the 
late Mr. P. H. Wilson 

Sir Frederic is Managing Director of the Stanton Iron 
works Company, Limited, Past President of the Joint Ir 
Council, and Chairman of the British Coking Indu 
Association 

rhe National Foundry College was opened in 1948 and 
has recently moved into new premises in Wolverhampton 
It is one of a number of National Colleges established t 
provide higher technological education required by specialist 
technicians in England and Wales 


in reply to a question on the future of Bolton Technical 
Teachers’ Training College, the Minister of Education, in 
the House of Commons last month, said that after careful 
consideration, he had decided that the College hould 
continue and that the necessary capital development 


should proces d 


The Countess of Derby on January 5th officially openc 
at Stockport the first centre for spastic children to be set 
up by parents in north-west England It is known as the 
Heaton Moor Clink Mr. |. D. Dawson She pherd, chairma: 
of the National ~pastics >oclety, announced that so far 
nearly £200,000 had been received from the sale of Christma 
seals, and there was every hope that the target of (250.000 
would be reached 

The school health service is reviewed in detail in the 
report of the Medical Officer of Health for the County of 
London 449,597 medical inspections were carried out 
during the year and 15-8 per cent. of the children examined 
required to be referred for further medical advice or 
treatment compared with 16-2 per cent. in 1952, 17 
cent. in 1951 and 17°6 per cent. in 1950 In 1953 
number of dental inspections in schools was greatly 
increased, being about two-and-a-half times the number in 
1952, and this resulted in an increased volume of dental 
attention for children 
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Developments in the Provision for 


Handicapped Children 


Speaking at a sectional meeting of the N.U.T. in London 
Dr. P. Henwperson, Ch.B., M.D., D.P.H., Principal 
Medical Officer of the Ministry of Education, said special 
schools for handicapped children were set up in this 


country more than 100 years before statutory provision was | 


made for them. The first school for deaf children in these 
Islands was opened in Edinburgh, in 1760, and the first 
one for blind children in 1790, in Liverpool. It was not, 
however, until 1893 that Parliament passed the Elementary 
Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, The Elementary 
Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, went on 
the Statute Book in 1899 

The Act of 1893 gave every school authority the duty of 
providing for the education of blind children in its area 
from the age of five to sixteen years and of deaf children 
from the age of seven to sixteen years. In 1938, the lower 
age of compulsory school attendance for the deaf 
changed from years Ihe 1899 Act 
school authorities power to provide for the education of 
mentally and physically defective and of epileptic children 
from the ages of seven to sixteen years. In 
mentally defective children, these were made a 
duty by the Elementary Education Defective 
Epileptic Children) Act, 1914, and for physically defective 
and epileptic children by the Education Act of 1918 

The Education Act of 1944 made the education of all 
handicapped children compulsory from the ages of five to 
sixteen years This Act gave local education 
authorities the general duty of securing that there 
schools ** sufficient in number, character, and equipment ’ 
to provide for the “ different ages, abilities, and aptitudes ’ 
of the children in their areas. In fulfilling their duties local 
education authorities had to pay particular regard to 
securing provision either in special schools or otherwise for 
children who were disabled in mind or The 
Act, in addition, gave education authorities the 
specific duty to find out what children in their area required 
special educational treatment on account of disability of 
mind or body and to provide it, if necessary, and if the 
parents were agreeable, from the age of two years 

Before the Act of 1944, there ry 
categories of handicapped children— blind, deaf, physically 
defective, mentally defective and epileptic. There are now 
ten categories-——blind, partially-sighted, deaf, partially-deaf, 
delicate, educationally sub-normal, epileptic, 
physically handicapped and defective 
increased number of categories is evidence of our changing 
attitude towards the education and treatment of handicapped 
children. Now, official policy is to educate partially 
sighted apart from blind, and partially-deaf apart from 
deaf, children. It is recognized that the partially-sighted 
belong to the sighted, and the partially-deaf to the hearing, 
world, The new categories of handicapped children include 
those who are maladjusted or 


seven to five gave 


the case of 
powers 


also 


were 


body. 
local 


were five statut 


maladju ted, 


speech 


have defective speech ; 


delicate children are in a separate category from those who | 
| Minister wishes to take this opportunity of emphasizing 
| that boarding special schools and homes should be reserved 

for those cases where there is no satisfactory alternative 


are physically handicapped for administrative 
purposes, include the diabetic 

It is only about thirty years ago that the first child 
guidance clinic was opened in this country : now there are 
over 200 attended annually by about 30,000 children, and 
about 3,000 maladjusted children are in boarding schools 
or homes 

Although special arrangements were 


treatment of children with speech defect 


and, 


the 
stam 


made for 
mainly 


merers) by a few local education authorities forty or more | 


was | 


and | 


| some schools for the blind and the epileptic. 


rhe | 


| interests to 


years ago, yet, it is only since the end of World War II 
that any substantial provision has been made for them 
As recently as 1933, the Stockton-on-Tees Education 
Committee, at the annual meeting of the Association of 
Education Committees, proposed that the Government 
should be pressed to make compulsory provision for 
children with speech defect. At the present time there are 
about 900 speech therapy clinics attended by over 40,000 
children a year. 

The first boarding home for diabetic children was opened 
in 1939 by the London County Council ; now there are six 
homes accommodating about 150 children who attend 
ordinary schools. Our hope is that, as a result of the 
treatment, care and training these children receive in the 
boarding homes, nct only will lives be saved—last year 
thirty diabetic children died, ten of whom were under five 
years of age—but that the dread complications of the 
disease will either be prevented or at least delayed. 


Handicapped Children in Special Schools. 


here are more than 60,000 children in over 700 special 


| schools, almost 8,006 of them being in just over 100 hospital 


This is a sizeable number—almost as many as the 
But, the number 


schools. 
total population of Hastings or Worcester. 


| is small when viewed against the total school population of 


about 6} million children in 30,000 schools. 
Since the end of World War II there has, too, been a big 
increase in the number of children being educated at home 


| Last year, over 2,000 children were on home teaching. 


Need for Additional Special School Places. 
It now appears that for England and Wales as a whole 
the number of special school places already provided for 
blind, partially-sighted, deaf, partially deaf, epileptic, 


| diabetic and speech defective children is about sufficient to 
1944 | 


In fact, there are vacancies in 
The demand 
for special school provision for delicate children is lessening ; 
some schools have been closed and others have vacancies 
All this is very heartening. There are still, however, a large 


meet the present demand. 


| number of educationally sub-normal children waiting places 


in special schools ; there are also a number of physically 
handicapped children waiting placement, although the 
number is much less than it was some years ago due to 
several hundred new special school places having been 
provided in the past few years. 

There may be need for a special grammar school for about 
60-100 physically handicapped children and this subject is 
now being considered. There appears to be need, too, for a 


school for about sixty deaf children who are also 


| educationally sub-normal and, perhaps, a second one for 


blind children with other handicaps: there is already one 
such school at Condover Hall in Shropshire 


Minister's Policy on Boarding Special Schools. 


Circular 276, issued on June 25th, 1954, stated: ‘‘ The 


solution—either because the nature of the handicap or the 
home conditions are such that boarding is an essential part 
of the special educational treatment, or because there is no 
day special school within reach. Apart from any question 
of expense, in other cases it will usually be in the child's 
remain in his own home. No handicapped 
pupil should be sent to a special school who can be 
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satisfactorily educated in an ordinary school. Where 
special school is necessary, a day school is preferable if it 
ofters a satisfactory and practicable solution 


Notes on Certain Handicaps. 

(a) Partially-sighted. Careful investigations in different 
areas have shown that the number of partially sighted 
children considered to require education in a special school 
varies from 0°3-0°8 per 1,000 school population. In most 
areas, the number is appreciably less than 0-8 per 1,000 
Earlier estimates were too high 


(b) Partially-deaf Although we can say with 
assurance that about 0-5 per 1,000 of the child population 
are deaf we cannot estimate with reasonable accuracy the 
number who are partially deaf. What we do know is that 
fewer partially deaf, than deaf, children need education in 
special schools ; and it may well be that if these children are 
diagnosed in infancy or early childhood and if facilities for 
auditory traming are widely developed, fewer still will have 
to be educated in special schools. Interesting work is being 
done in this field in Miss Whetnall’s clinic at the Royal Nose, 
Ihroat and Ear Hospital, Gray's Inn Koad, London, and 
at the Department for Education of the Deaf, Manchester 
University, by Professor and Mrs. Ewing. A promising 
development has been the training of health visitors in this 
work in Leicester and Birmingham by Mrs. Ewing 

The most important period for learning to speak is 
between the ages of nine months and three years. Children 
with defective hearing must be taught early, and with per- 
sistence, to lisien so that they can make as full as 
possible of what hearing is preserved to them An 
individual hearing aid should be worn, It is essential that 
the parents are instructed so that they can take an active 
part in the auditory training of their children. A hostel 
(in Ealing) for the instruction of parents is now part of the 
facilities provided by the Royal Nose, Throat Ear 
Hospital. 

It is reasonable to expect that continuing research in 
electronics will result in the manufacture of hearing aids of 
increasing sensitivity. It is, perhaps, as difficult for us to 
foresee what may yet be achieved by scientific progress as it 
was to our predecessors 100 years ago, or less. I believe 
that the future for the partially deaf child is promising 


(c) Physically Handicapped, In Pamphlet No. 5, issued 
by the Ministry of Education shortly after the end of the 
war, it was estimated that, including children in hospital, 
there were from five to eight physically handicapped 
children per 1,000 school population who should be educated 
in special schools. Since this estimate implied a very large 
increase in the number of special schools for this type of 
child, a questionnaire was sent in 1950 to all principal 
school medical officers in England and Wales asking for 
detailed information about all children who appeared to 
school doctors to require education in day or boarding 
special schools (excluding hospitals) or at home. Almost all 
principal school medical officers took part in the survey and 
returned the completed questionnaire by the middle of 
1952. It was then found that, for England and Wales as 
a whole, the school doctors considered that 1-65 children 
per 1,000 school population should be educated in day or 
boarding special schools or at home. Even allowing for the 
inclusion of children in hospital the earlier estimate was far 
in excess of 1-65 per 1,000. Since then, several hundred 
additional places in special schools have been, or are in 
process of being provided. Every local education authority 
was asked this autumn to review its waiting list and have 
all physically handicapped children re-examined so that a 
firm estimate could be made of many additional 
special school places are still required. The result of this 
survey will be available early this year. 

It would be surprising if, in view of the improvement in 
living standards, social conditions and medical care that 


some 


use 


and 


how 
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has taken place this century, there had not been a reduction 
in the crippling conditions of childhood. Thirty years ago 


| or so almost 1,000 children with tuberculosis of bones and 


| tuberculosis ; 





| joints were in London's special schools ; now there are only 


between 100 and 200 and the number is falling all over the 
country. It is worth mentioning that in 1953, in England 
and Wales, only 107 school children died from all forms of 
in 1938, the number was 973. To-day, 
rheumatism attacks far fewer children than twenty years 
ago; indeed, there are now more children in the special 
schools with congenital heart defects than with rheumatic 
heart disease. Congenital abnormalities form the largest 
group of physical handicaps in children in special schools, 
with cerebral palsy usually at the head of the list. 
Poliomyelitis cripples many children, but there is good hope 
that it will yet be prevented by vaccination. We shall then 
be left with accidents and congenital defects as the only 
major causes of crippling in childhood. It would be foolish 
to think that the time will come when there will be no 
accidents—-young shoulders do not carry old heads, and old 
heads can sometimes be careless and heedless—but their 
number can be reduced. I doubt if much more can be done 
by social agencies to reduce the number of congenital 
defects. I doubt, too, if substantial advances will be made 
in their treatment. Our hope must be their prevention and 
for that we shall have to depend on sustained medical 
research. That the mystery of retrolental fibroplasia 
appears to be solved should fire the resolve of the research 
workers and sustain the optimism of the rest of us. 

Now a word about cerebral palsy. The palsied child is 
in as urgent need of early diagnosis, treatment and training 
as is the child with defective hearing. If treatment and 
training are delayed till compulsory school age is reached the 
most fruitful years will have been frittered away. In some 
areas there are, or shortly will be, special units for the 
treatment and training (and for older children, education) 
of infants and young children with cerebral palsy and 
hostels where their parents can live for some days while 
receiving intensive instruction on the management of 
children with cerebral palsy. Although it is necessary that 
close and early attention should be paid to children with 
cerebral palsy, it appears sometimes to have been forgotten 
that local education authorities have been providing treat- 
ment and education for many of these children over a long 
period of years. Apart altogether from the few schools 
opened in recent years specially for children with cerebral 
palsy, facilities have for long been available for many 
of them in over 100 day and boarding special schools for 
physically handicapped children. 


(d) Epilepsy. 


A year or two ago there were widespread 
complaints about the large waiting lists, and long waiting 


periods, for admission to the special schools. Now, there 
are vacancies in some of the schools. The accommodation 
has been increased by more than 200 places and during the 
same period drug treatment has become more effective and 
has enabled more children to remain in the ordinary 
schools. Also, children now spend a shorter time in most 
of the special schools than was the custom some years ago. 
Although there is nowadays more understanding of 
epileptics and their problems by professional and lay people 
alike, we have no cause for complacency. The prayer 
uttered 2,000 years ago by the father who had an epileptic 
boy is still repeated by parents of afflicted children every- 
where: ‘‘ Lord, have mercy on my son for he is sore 
vexed...” 

To sum up: voluntary effort for long preceded State 
provision for the special education of handicapped children. 
Statutory provision was first made for the blind and deaf, 
then for the mentally and phvsically handicapped and the 
epileptic. After a long interval administrative action was 
taken to separate the partially-sighted from the blind and 
the partially-deaf from the deaf, but there are schools where 
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the deaf and partially deaf are still together. In recent 
years new categories of handicapped children have been 
defined and provision made for them—the maladjusted 
and speech defective with the diabetic included among 
delicate children. Particular attention is now being given 
to the child who is partially-deaf or who has cerebral palsy 
and attention is being focussed on them early in life, long 
before the age of compulsory school attendance The need 
for parental co-operation is recognized and hostels are 
being provided for parents at treatment centres so that they 
can be instructed by trained staff in the management of 
their disabled children. 

Some ancient causes of crippling are being eliminated 
particularly tuberculosis, and there is promise that polio 
myelitis will pass into medical history 
much the 
deformities 

And through the years the has 
stronger that our aim should be to encourage handicapped 
children to become as self-reliant and as independent a 
possible since most of them will have to maintain themselve 
in adult life in unsheltered employment. Official policy is to 
keep as many handicapped children as possible in ordinary 
schools, And it is reasonable to expect that in future, when 
the size of classes in ordinary schools is reduced, still more 
handicapped children will be educated there 


There is, however 


need for research into causes of congenital 


conviction become 


Ine Future is Bricut with PROMISE. 


The Health of the School Child 


The health of the children is everywhere described as | 


satisfactory 
number of deaths from tuberculosis ; 
rare rickets is 
fever now only attacks about one-third to one-quarter the 
number of children it attacked even ten years ago 

These are among the facts given in ‘‘ The Health of the 
School Child,”’ the report of the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of the 1952 1953. 
(H.M.S.O., 

In 1953, the number of deaths from tuberculosis in the 
in 1938 it was 973. 117 children 
contracted diphtheria in 1953 and there were seven deaths ; 
in 1938, 

Only 2°2 per cent 


diphtheria is now a 


disease ; almost non-existent; rheumatik 


Education for years and 


price 5s 
age group 5-14 was 107 ; 


1,733 children died from the disease 
of school children were considered to 
be in poor general condition in 1953. In some areas there 
was a small decrease in weight of the children amounting 
on the average, to about half a pound. School doctors are 
asked to pay close attention to these children and especially 
to those from large families 

Over 250,000 children aged 5-14 had one or other of the 
infectious diseases in 1953. Measles, whooping-cough and 
scarlet fever accounted for about 95 per cent. of the cases 

[The number of children found 
smallest in the history of the school health service-—316,854 
compared with 502,348 in 1944, " but,” states the report 
‘it is disappointing that there are still well over a quarter 
of a million children with nits or lice 

In December, 1953, there were the equivalent of 945 
full-time dentists in the the highest 
number ever employed. A survey carried out in 1953 in a 
number of areas, covering over 30,000 children showed a 
substantial increase in dental caries compared with 1948 
Only 12 per cent. of the twelve year old children examined 
had no decayed, missing or filled teeth There is strong 
evidence that sweet, sticky articles of diet are of major 
importance in tooth perhaps 
significant that the consumption of sugar per head in the 
U.K. rose in 1946 and has continued at a higher level 
It is suggested that a campaign against the unrestricted 


school dental] service 


causing decay; and it is 
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EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX 


Important main road licensed property 
THE WHITE DUCHESS HOTEL, FELBRIDGE 


Main building with 22 bedrooms, modern hotel annexe with 13 
bedrooms ; staff quarters, good offices, Central heating. 6 lock-u 
Garages, Greenhouses and useful outbuildings, valuable FRONTAG 
LAND and Grounds about |5} acres. 


SUITABLE FOR EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 


For sale privately or by Auction, lé6th February, 1955 as a whole 
or in 2 lots. Full details from the Auctioneers. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, St. James's, $.W.1. (HYD : 8222). 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 





ACME ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 25, Monument St., London 
E.C.2 for FISH FRYING RANGES, POTATO PEELERS, CHIPPERS, 


etc, 


CATERING MACHINES. Electric Potato Peelers, all sizes, 
Dish Washing Machines, etc. Write Dept. A.D.V. for details. 
Speedy repair work all makes of Peelers, etc. Avamore Engineering 
Co., Led., 104, High Holborn, London, W.C.1I. 


DUPLICATING/TYPING.—MABEL EYLES, 395, Hornsey Road, 
N.19 ARC 1765/MOU 1701. 


HAND LOOMS, spinning wheels, yarns, weaving books. Write 


| Douglas C. Andrew, Loom Craftsrnen, Canterbury. On approved 


list. 


“IMPETUS” 


Small woodworking and other Machinery. 
Catalogue from Mfcrs. John Steel, Castlefields, Bingley, Yorks. 


Outstanding offer of Bibliographical Reference Works, indispens- 
able to Librarians and Teachers everywhere .. . ** The English 
Catalogue of Books from 1872 to 1951'"’ (after 1933 averaging 
15s. to 30s.), ** Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List,”’ “ The 
Cumulative Book Index,’ “‘ The National Bibliography,” etc. 
We have large selection available at discount for the first time. 
Also any other books Details from H. Pordes, Bookseller, 
138, New Cavendish Street, London, W.!. MUSeum 5250. 


SCHOOL MAILING SERVICE.—Envelopes, etc., machine 
addressed to 30,000 schools in Great Britain at 45s, per 1,000. 
Seven-day service. Write for details to 98, Kingston Road, 


London, S.W.19, mentioning this publication. 


TIMBER, PLYWOOD, Hardboards at low prices. 4mm. Lauan 
Plywood 72 x 36-in. at 6d. per foot. WHardboards from 32s. 6d. 
per 100-ft. Write for special list to N. Gerver, 10, Mare Street, 


| Hackney, E.8, London. 


SCREENS FOR SALE. ideal for classroom and halls. Examples : 

x 4-ft. 6-in, ditto, 
x 3-ft., €3 Os. Od. 
Also filmstrips and 


Please enquire for lists. C. W. Sparkes, 


£6 Os. Od., 5S-ft. x 4-ft., £4 158. Od., 4-fe 
Also plain roller screens and screen material 
16mm. sound/silent films 


| 69, Fortis Green, East Finchley, N.2. 





CAMPERS’ GUIDE 


CAMPERS’ GUIDE ”’ containing illustrations of every type of 
Camp Equipment for hire. Post free LANGDONS, PARR 
STREET, LIVERPOOL 
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This 


owing to 


were 


innovation, started in enables children who, 


their disability, would ordinarily be unable to 


have a holiday, to have one where spec ial arrangements are 
made for their diet and general welfare \ similar arrange 
ment was made by the British Epilep: vy Association for 
epileptic children 

Research is being carried out at 


treatment of asthma 


various clinics into the 
and it is fairly 
generally accepted that the problems cannot be solved by 
any one line of [he Ministry of Education 
approved proposals to send a limited number of asthmati 
children abroad for treatment 

Ihe introduction of the national health service has not 
had any health service the 
principal changes free hospital and 
specialist treatment and the payment of regional ho pital 


causes and now 


action has 


serious effect on the school 


have been in the 
boards of specialists attending « linics held in local education 
authority premises The provision of a general 
practitioner service for every child has had little effect, 
though it may have contributed to the reduction in the 
number of children attending clinics for the treatment of 
minor ailments 
that there was better co-operation between them and general 


tree 


[he we neral Opinion of so hool cox tors was 
practitioners than ever before 

Ihe school health service 1s 
In its early days its range 
medical inspection, but the large number of children found 
to have defects requiring treatment 
of the 
uninterrupted 


hity 
and 


years old 


covered only 


now almost 


was narrow 


soon nece itated an 


expansion vervice Its subsequent expansion has 
been almost 

The work of the service, in conjunction with advances in 
the standard of living and in family and general medical 
has efiected a ement in the health and 


the children As a result it is now po 


care great improv 


cleanliness of ible 


to give more attention to the needs of individual children 
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B.B.C. Survey of Young People’s 
Interests, Listening and Viewing Habits 
The B.B.C.’s Audience Research Department has made 
a survey of the 5-20 United Kingdom 
which, for the first time, makes it possible to express their 
quantitative 


year-olds of the 


listening and habits in 


Over 3,700 young people were personally inter- 


interests, viewllg 
terms 
viewed, They were drawn from nearly 100 localities, spread 
over England, Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland, and 
may be taken as a substantially representative sample. 
rhe youth 


organizations and cinema visits. Tastes in reading as well 


survey covers hobbies, membership of 
as listening and viewing habits were also analysed 
Knitting and sewing occupied 12 per 


For those between sixteen and 


cent. of boys 
between eight and eleven. 
twenty the figure was 2 per cent. 

Swimming was the most consistently popular sport for 
both sexes. An average of | per of girls played 
football from the age of eight until twenty 

Nearly half the sixteen to twenty-year-olds said they 
to the cinema at least Book reading 
common among girls than boys in all the age 


cent 


went twice a week 


was mort 
groups surveyed 
School tales 


mystery stories 


Adventure stories were the most popular 
were the list. Detective 
were equal in popularity for both sexes between the ages of 


well down and 
sixteen and twenty. 

Of children between the ages of five and seven 85 per 
cent. watched children’s television every day, as did 
72 per cent. of those between eight and eleven, 48 per cent 
of those between twelve and fifteen, and only 8 per cent. 
of those of sixteen and over. These figures apply to the 
children of families which have television sets, but the 
report remarks that “‘ the proportion of children who have 
not a television set in their own home but who nevertheless 
manage to view is very large indeed Far fewer children 
were daily listeners to Children's Hour in those homes 
which had wireless sets but not television 

Questions about membership of youth organizations and 
clubs revealed that about one in three of eight to eleven 
year-olds belong to an organization such as the Cubs or 
Brownies ; about a third of the twelve to fifteen-year-old 
boys (but rather fewer of the girls) belong to the Scouts or 
Guides or a similar organization ; youth clubs include abcut 
one in four of the sixteen to twenty-year-olds. Sixteen to 
twenty-year-olds were asked where they usually met their 
friends. More than half the boys and two-thirds of the 
girls said ‘‘ at home "’ or at friends’ houses, 26 per cent. of 
the boys and 14 per cent. of the girls said “on club 
premises,’’ ‘‘ the street corner "’ was the reply of 11 per 
cent. of the boys and 9 per cent. of the girls, and “ the 
dance hall” that of 4 per cent. of the boys and 10 per cent 
of the girls. 

The enquiry was made in November, 1953 and inter 
viewers engaged on the survey report that their enquiries 
aroused much interest. The B.B.C. acknowledges the 
co-operation of parents, whose consent always 
obtained before an interview was made, and young people, 
who readily answered the questions put to them 


was 
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NOW READY % 52nd YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


THE §954/55 EDITION OF THE 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 


(Published annually by the Proprietors of the ‘’ Schoo! Government Chronicle."') 


Every Education and Executive Officer of the CONTENTS INCLUDE 
Education Committees and Local Authorities, the MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Branches and Divisions; Executive and Staff; 
Principals of Schools, Colleges, Training Colleges, inspectorate ; Juvenile Organisations Committees; Regional Officers; Welsh 
Universities, Polytechnics, and others interested in soeeenee Separanens 
,’ EDUCATION AUTHORITIES (including the Excepted Districts and Divisional 
National Education should have a copy of this Executives) of England, Scotland, Wales and Northern ireland, with names of 
completely revised and enlarged new edition. Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, Directors and Secretaries, Medical and Dental Officers; 
More than five thousand corrections have been Architects and all other principal officials. With details of Schools controlled 
made. If you have not yet ordered, please dose now. *“inaectors:Divitonal OMcors Caplan d aa, Vea teed 
co 
HOME OFFICE CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT 
CHILDREN'S OFFICERS 
SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
N. IRELAND EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
SECONDARY (GRAMMAR) SCHOOLS 
SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (Scotland) 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (N. Ireland) 
SECONDARY (TECHNICAL) SCHOOLS 
POLYTECHNICS, TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OF ART 
TEACHERS TRAINING COLLEGES 
RESIDENTIAL ADULT COLLEGES 
COLLEGES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
TRAINING COLLEGES IN SCOTLAND 
UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGES 
INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION 
PRINCIPAL EMPIRE UNIVERSITIES 
— SCHOOLS AND HOMES for Blind, Deaf, Dumb, and other Handicapped 
~hildren 
HOME OFFICE APPROVED SCHOOLS 
BURNHAM COMMITTEES 
EXAMINING BODIES 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


SELF -GOVERNING DOMINIONS EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTS, Canada; Australia; New Zealand OVER 
South Africa; India; Pakistan; Ceylon 


COLONIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 500 PAGES 
UNIVERSITIES COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITIES APPOINTMENTS BOARDS 

COUNTY LIBRARIES 

EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 

COMING EVENTS DIARY 

ARTICLES ON SCHOOL BROADCASTING 


VISUAL AIDS, 
SCHOOL TELEVISION, etc., ec 


THE OFFICIALLY RECOGNISED HANDBOOK OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
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FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, OR DIRECT FROM 
ORDER NOW! THE PUBLISHERS 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


* COBHAM HOUSE,’ 24, BLACK FRIARS LANE, LONDON, E.CA4 
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Another 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Griffin & George Ltd have pleasure in an- 
nouncing that in addition to the facilities 
offered by their London and Birmingham 
laboratory furniture factories, they are nou 
associated with Grundy Equipment Lid 


in the production of 


LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 
IN METAL 


Inquiries regarding laboratory furniture 
manufactured in wood or metal will 
receive prompt attention. 


GRIFFIN & GEORGE GROUP 


CRIFFIN & TATLOCK STANDLEY BELCHER & MASON W & J] CEORCE & BECKER 
DIVISION DIVISION DIVISION 
Lendon, Manchester, Hirmingham Alperton (Middlesex) 
Glasgow & Edinburgh & Birmingham 
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